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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_o—_ 


R. GLADSTONE will, he has stated, give a full 
account of the agreements entered into with France 
on Monday, and on Thursday he promised to give the 
account such a form that a discussion could take place. 
’ It is not known whether the loan of £8,000,000 to Egypt, 
which is unavoidable, will be included in the statement, 
as it forms no part of the negotiation with France, but it 
is believed that it will be. Many foreign papers—and two 
great English papers—express great rage at the idea of a 
reduction in the interest to be paid on Egyptian Debt, 
but this view comes neither from Governments nor peoples, 
but from great bondholders, who desire to force England into 
a guarantee. They want, in fact, to obtain one hundred 
for bonds on which they never advanced to Egypt more 
than fifty. It is still believed that the Conservatives, the Irish 
Extremists, and the ultra-English Radicals may make the posi- 
tion of the Government very doubtful; but those who think so do 
not understand the constituencies. If the agreement leaves 
the ultimate position of England in Egypt still open, and we 
believe it does, the Liberal Party must vote for it, whatever the 
reluctance of individuals. The country does not intend, unless 
the propositions laid before it are impossible, to place Lord 
Salisbury in power. It should be recollected that he has 
given no pledge binding him to assume a Protectorate, and that 
Lord Randolph Churchill considers extension of the Empire 
folly. At least he said so on Wednesday, and it generally takes 
him a full week to turn round upon himself. 








No official information of the fall of Berber has been re- 
ceived in London. Nubar Pasha, however, believes it, the 
Mudir of Dongola has heard of it, and the people of Assouan 
are flying on account of it. Major Kitchener, in command at 
at Koroshko, is acting on it, his information coming from 
the son of the governor; and the Times’ correspondent at 
Koroshko publishes an account so minute and probable, that it 
is scarcely possible it should be an invention. He gives details 
even of individual wounds. We have discussed elsewhere the 
effect which the event, if it has occurred, would have on the 
general situation, and rather regret the tone of Lord Harting- 
ton’s answer of Thursday on the question of reinforcements. 
He said none had been asked for, and left an impression that none 
would be needed. There is not the least reason for hurry or alarm, 
the Mahdi moving with Oriental slowness; but if the Govern- 
ment think he is not trying to advance, or can be stopped with- 
out a battle, they are too sanguine. The movement cannot 
stop of itself, for the reasons given elsewhere, and we must stop 
it. The true policy, therefore, is to be perfectly ready; and, 
above all, to be clear whether, if the necessity arises, we shall 
defend Siout or advance from Suakim. Hesitation upon that 
subject, when the final advance begins, might cost us dear. 








Yesterday week, in Committee on the Franchise Bill, Mr. 





Albert Grey brought forward his new clause for postponing the 


effect of the Bill till January 1, 1887—a clause regarded at one 


time as the great hope of the Opposition, but which found little 
favour anywhere when it was actually proposed. The Govern- 
ment intimated their intention of accepting Mr. Henry Fowler’s 
amendment, which postpones the operation of the Bill till 
January Ist next, but no longer, so that the registers made 
during next year would be made on the new basis, and the new 
electorate would be complete by the end of 1885. Further than 
that the Government refused to go. Even Lord George 
Hamilton depreciated the value of Mr. Albert Grey’s pro- 
posal; Mr. Goschen suggested its withdrawal in favour of Mr. 
Henry Fowler’s proposed clause; and Sir Stafford Northcote 
supported the same suggestion, and Mr. Grey withdrew his 
clause with the assent of the House. So what was once thought 
to be the “rock ahead” disappeared like a volcanic island in 
time of earthquake. A clause, moved by Mr. Brinton, that 
conviction for felony should disfranchise a voter for twelve 
months, was resisted on both sides of the House, though warmly 
supported by some members of the Opposition, and finally 
rejected by 178 votes against 131 (majority, 47), after which 
progress was reported. 


On Tuesday afternoon, after various unwise attempts by 
private members to tinker the Bill, attempts born either of pure 
political fidgets or of political vanity, Mr. H. Fowler moved 
his new clause postponing the operative effect of the Bill till 
January 1st next,—a clause which will doubtless be harmless, 
as it postpones the operation of the Bill only to the date 
which is the earliest possible at which the Bill could, in the 
ordinary course of things, and without special legislation to 
hasten its operation, have taken effect,—but the special 
need or utility of which is entirely beyond our com- 
prehension. However, it gave rise to a discussion in which 
Lord Randolph Churchill expressed his satisfaction with Mr. 
Gladstone’s promise to introduce a Redistribution Bill next 
Session, and urged him to prepare for it by appointing a 
Boundary Commission during the Long Vacation. Mr. Glad- 
stone stated that the Government contemplated following the 
precedent of 1831, by authorising certain persons to collect for 
the Government all the information on the subject of bound- 
aries which would facilitate the introduction of a properly digested 
Redistribution Bill at the beginning of the next Session. Mr. 
Henry Fowler's clause, as accepted by the Government, was 
carried by 256 votes against 130; majority, 126 (or almost two 
to one). 


The Committee on the Franchise Bill was completed on 
Thursday, and the report is to be put down for Monday, though 
it seems possible that the discussion on Mr. Gladstone’s Egyptian 
statement will hardly leave room even for the somewhat formal 
stage of the report. It must be frankly admitted that after the 
earlier stages of the discussion were passed, this Franchise Bill has 
met with no obstruction; but we impute this less to the good- 
will of the obstructionist party in Parliament, than to the 
astounding momentum which the popular desire for this mea- 
sure has given to its advocates, and the remarkable skill with 
which it was drawn and has been guided through Parliament. 
The credit of this is, of course, chiefly due to Mr. Gladstone, 
whose right hand has lost none of its cunning; but we 
ought not to forget that to the sagacious and thoughtful 
co-operation of Sir Henry James, the lines of the Franchise 
Bill owe a great deal of their wise moderation, and their perfect 
consistency. 


The women have been threatening the State with terrible 
consequences for the vote of last week on Mr. Woodall’s motion. 
At a meeting, held under the presidency of Mr. Stansfeld 
yesterday week, the suggestion of a raid on the Hyde Park 
palings was wistfully made by one lady, and a defiance to the 
tax-collector to distrain on her for taxes was wrathfully pub- 
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lished by another. At a meeting held this week, under the 
presidency of Mrs. Garrett Anderson, more moderate language 
was used, though the heroine who threatens us with becoming 
a feminine Hampden, republished her intentions with much 
pomp. It is a great pity, all this thunder and small-beer. 
Women have never gained s> much in the rectification of the 
real injustice to which their sex has been subject, as during the 
the last few years; and they have gained it in the legitimate 
way, by using the social influence they will always possess, 
unless they sacrifice it by entering the political lists, and 
losing in influence much more than all they seek to gain in 
power. If their cause prospers, they may find one day that 
political gain may prove to be intellectual and moral loss. 


The Duke of Argyll on Monday discharged against the Irish 
Land Act one of those brilliant political rockets with which he 
annually delights the majority of the House of Lords, while 
he appears to himself to be rescuing imaginary sufferers from 
imaginary wrecks. His main theme was the essentially revolu- 
tionary character of a confessedly revolutionary measure, and the 
arbitrary and boundless nature of the power with which the 
Land Commission had been invested. A noble friend of his, with 
a large estate in Ireland, and a “Treasury Bench” mind, had 
confessed that he had made up for the loss of rent which he had 
incurred, by stopping landlords’ improvements ; and that was the 
result with which the Duke threatened Treland in general. No 
one would buy land, because the great injustice worked by the 
Act had depreciated the value of that kind of property alto- 
gether. Ireland had been covered with false guides, and the char- 
acter of Parliament had been deteriorated by the legislation 
which he denounced. Lord Carlingford, in a very able reply, 
pointed out that, so far as regards the asserted arbitrariness of 
the Land Commission, the Land Commissioners had, on the 
whole, reduced the rents less than the County Courts had reduced 
them, and he boklly declared that the Duke’s conception of the 
state of Ireland was purely visionary. The great crisis which 
they had had to meet was not one of their making, and they 
had so met it as to inspire the most sanguine hope in the minds 
of all moderate and impartial judges of the condition of the 
island. If landlords had been discouraged from making im- 
provements, tenants who had always made the chief improve- 
ments, had been still more encouraged to make them. 


The American Democrats do rot hold their Convention till 
July 8th, but in the preliminary State meetings Mr. Cleveland, 
Governor of New York, is always nominated, and the Independ- 
ent Republicans have announced that if he is chosen they will 
vote for him. He is supported as a man who will purify the 
Administration, keep peace abroad, and at home use patronage 
well. Two or three of the Southern States even have accepted 
his name, and biographies of him are already appearing. There 
is, however, still some doubt. The decision of Mr. Tilden is not 
yet announced, the Western Democrats are often unruly, and 
there is a wing of the party which regards the prospect of a “high- 
toned ” Administration with no particular favour. They would 
have to spare their opponents, and the party having been de- 
prived of power for twenty-four years, longs and thirsts for 
offices, and for a large dismissal of obnoxious Republicans. The 
New York Democrats have shirked the question of Free-trade, 
by leaving it out of their platform, which does not look like de- 
termination. 


We regret deeply to notice the death of Mr. Bromley- 
Davenport, M.P. for North Warwickshire, an honest and intel- 
ligent Tory, who retained in the midst of his dull party the 
faculty of humour. On certain breezy subjects Mr. Bromley- 
Davenport could write either verse or poetry of a most 
enjoyable kind. He died under melancholy circumstances. 
He had been suffering from angina pectoris when he was 
called upon on Monday as Colonel of the Queen’s Own 
Royal Staffordshire Yeomanry, to repress an outburst of a 
troop quartered in Lichfield, which was growing into a quarrel 
with the citizens. The excitement killed him on the spot. 
The character of the riot is still unsettled, that is, whether it 
was a display of military license, or an outbreak of schoolboy 
freakishness; but though the Mayor inclines to the latter 
opinion, Lord Hartington has promised an inquiry. It is unwise 
to make too much of a small row; but the Yeomanry must 
remember that they are an unpopu'ar force, and that on duty 
they are soldiers. There should not have been a word after the 
colonel had spoken. 


ae 
The King’s party, aided by the Boers, appear to be conquer. 
ing the whole of Zululand outside the Reserve. They haye 
recently defeated Usibepu, whom we placed in Northern Zulu. 
land, with a slaughter of 600 of his followers, and are, it ig 
asserted, threatening the Reserve, so that cavalry have been, 
sent to Ekowe. Sir Henry Bulwer advises the annexation of 
the country, which would, he believes, put an end to disorder 
and be welcome to all the Zulus; but it is difficult to reconcile 
oneself to further annexations in South Africa, where neither: 
Dutch, nor English, nor Zulus will do anything they are 
told, yet perpetually look to England for help and Pro. 
tection. We do not believe anything will go right jp 
South Africa, the most troublesome of all oar possessions, 
until we appoint a Viceroy who can carry out with full know. 
ledge some intelligible and consistent policy. The present 
system does not secure even intervals of rest, and all the while. 
the Dutch are increasing far faster than the English. South 
Africa is neither a colony in the proper sense, nor a dependency, 
while it unites all the inconveniences of both. 


Mr. J. Curtis, twenty years a resident in Morocco, gives hig 
opinion in the Pull Mall Gazette of the chances of the Shereef, 
He says that the Emperor’s Government is detested by all his 
subjects, partly from its habitual injustice, but chiefly from the 
peculations of its agents, who constantly extort in taxes the. 
whole produce of the crop. The Shereef, a quiet man, who some 
years ago divorced his wives to marry a Miss Keene, is, on the 
contrary, so popular that he could raise a rebellion throughout 
the whole empire. Mr. Curtis believes him unwilling to do 
this, but adds that his wife is a most energetic woman, and 
that he has recently been so persecuted by the Emperor, that 
he has been compelled to place himself under the protection 
of France. It is quite possible, therefore, that his reluctance to 
upset the Emperor has disappeared, and that he may be sup- 
porting M. Ordega’s plans. This is evidently the belief in Italy, 
where the Morocco affair is creating such bitterness that a 
rumour of an appeal to Germany to protect Italian interests in 
the Mediterranean was for some hours believed. This is, of 
course, untrue; but it is true that M. Ferry’s protestations are 
disbelieved, and that Italians expect the Tunis scene to be 
enacted again in Morocco. 








On Monday Mr. Mundella moved the Education Estimates, in 
a very interesting speech on the present condition of education 
in England. The estimates for the year exceeded three millions 
for the first time, being £3,016,167, showing an increase of 
£77,237 on the sum granted last year. The number of scholars 
on the register in England and Wales was, in 1883, 4,273,000, 
and the number in average attendance was 3,127,000. The 
proportion of scholars examined in the higher standards 
was steadily increasing; the number of certificated teachers 
was steadily increasing; and the number of pupil-teachers 
was decreasing,—all changes in the right direction. Mr. 
Mundella complained of the very early age at which the children 
are generally withdrawn from school. In nearly 9,000 parishes 
the standard of total exemption is the fourth,—a matter in which 
the local authorities have full power to decide for themselves,— 
and consequently the children carry little away from school 
except a knowledge,—far from perfect,—of the three R's. Nearly 
40 per cent. of those who had passed Standard [V., and 50 per 
cent. of those who had passed Standard V., disappear com- 
pletely from our schools. In Switzerland and Germany a child 
cannot be employed till he reaches fourteen years of age, and 
even after that he must attend night-schools to keep up his 
habit of learning till he reaches sixteen years of age. Some- 
thing of the kind is wanted in England. In Germany, Austria, 
and Switzerland 95 per cent. of the children on the register are 
found in average attendance, while here we are only too glad to 
report 73 per cent. in average attendance—so that there is an 
average daily absenteeism of over a million children in England 
and Wales. Here and there a far better average is reached. For 
instance, in the largest school in England—the school for poor 
Jews in Spitalfields, which contains 3,300 scholars—the average 
attendance is 95 per cent. Mr. Mundella hoped much for the 
general improvement of our education both from the new 
musical teaching, under Dr. Stainer, and from the efforts of the 
directress of plain sewing who has lately been appointed. 


A discussion followed, which, of course, turned largely on the 
alleged over-pressure, ard on Ds, Crichton B.owne’s eccentric 
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-.iadiciousness of Committees, School Boards, and teachers, 
7 not be denied ; but certainly no case has been made out of 
poo over-pressure, and there is, we suspect, a good deal 


children, than in the way of over-pressure on delicate and sensi- 
‘bee children. The regular Education Votes were passed ; but 
the Department did not show its usual judgment in trying to 
gnatch @ vote without discussion on the Science and Art 
estimates, about which there is much serious division of 
opinion, which should at least be fairly heard. 

Lord Salisbury, in presiding at the meeting of the National 
Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor in Church 
Principles, on Tuesday, delivered a reasonable and thoughtful 
defence of the principle of denominational schools,—which the 
report, by the way, showed to be very prosperous,—but injured 
that defence by adopting the absurd proposal which some of the 
friends of denominational education have lately brought for- 
ward, that subscribers to denominational schools should be 
exempted, so far as their contribution goes, from the rates im- 
posed in their district for Board schools. We have shown else- 
where that a rate is imposed for the benefit of the district, and 
must be expended by those who are responsible to the whole 
people of the district; that a denominational school managed 
by private persons can never be made so responsible; and that 
there can be no security that a school so managed supplies what 
the local public want. On all these and on other grounds it is 
simply bizare to propose that what a householder contributes 
to a denominational school managed by a committee of private 
gentlemen, shall be regarded as if what he so contributes were 
equivalent to what is demanded for a public purpose under 
public control. 


Lord Redesdale moved the second reading of his Bill to pre- 
vent the cruelties which go on in pigeon-shooting matches, on 
Tuesday, and the second reading was passed ; but Lord Aberdare 
showed how extremely ineffective for its purpose the Bill in its 
present form is, and how difficult,—if not impossible,—it will 
be to make it effective for its purpose. The only real remedy 
was to do what Lord Redesdale and his colleagues had refused 
to do,—to put down this spurious sport altogether. The Bill is 
referred to a Select Committee, where perhaps it may be 
discovered that, in their keen desire to save pigeon-shooting 
matches, their Lordships have embarked on an enterprise almost 
as hopeless as any attempt to keep the House of Lords humble, 
or willing to wait for dinner beyond the usual hour, would cer- 
tainly prove. 


Lord Spencer made two or three impressive speeches at 
Belfast on Wednesday, in acknowledging his very hearty re- 
ception by that great city, in unveiling a picture of the Queen, 
and in laying the foundation-stone of a free library. We call 
them “impressive,” not because they were eloquent or full of 
thought, or because they contained much information, but 
because they recalled so impressively the absolute good-temper, 
the indomitable purpose, the calm dignity, which Lord Spencer 
has maintained throughout his very trying Lord-Lieutenancy, 
and expressed the warm regard for Ireland and for the people 
of Ireland which has survived all the vilification which he has 
had to bear. The people of Belfast have not been over-much 
pleased recently with his attitude towards the Orangemen; but 
they recognised so fully the greatness of the man, that they 
received him as enthusiastically as if he had never snubbed 
Orangemen in his life. 


The rich in England are grumbling much, but they evidently 
are not poor yet. The Fountaine family, of Narford, in Norfolk, 
have for the last four generations been collecting art pottery and 
curiosities, and the present owner has very wisely decided to 
bring them to the hammer. The sale lasted three days, and was 
attended by collectors from all Europe, who competed so eagerly 
that the collection sold for the preposterous amount of £91,000. 
In one instance, £7,300 was given for a single dish; in another, 
candlestick fetched £3,675 ; in a third, two candlesticks, bought 
to be resold to the nation, cost £1,300; and in a fourth, £4,452 
was paid for an ivory horn without a history. An ewer 
was knocked down at £2,415; a sunk dish, in enamels, was 
purchased for £2,940; an oval dish went for £798; and a 
“small, deep faience dish,” which Mr. Fountaine bought from 
the Bernal collection for £39, realised £377 10s. A pair of 
pilgrims’ bottles, in old Nevers ware, found purchasers at 





more to complain o in the way of deficient pressure on ordinary | 


£241 10s.; and a pair of large ewers, in the same ware, at £462. 
It is no business of ours to blame millionaires for buying such 
things at such prices, though they certainly are not benefiting 
art, but we protest against wasting national money on them, as 
| it is proposed todo. The nation can wait for the pottery and 

enamels it wants till the mania is over. It might as well buy 
| tulip-bulbs at £1,000 a-piece, and better, for the tulips are beauti- 
| ful, which half these dishes are not. 





Some curious opinions uttered by Prince Bismarck in 1868, 
after Germany had been, in fact, made, but not tested by the 
fight with France, have been published in the memoirs of Pro- 
fessor Bluntschli. He said even then that he did not fear 
France, that Austria would remain neutral, and that Germany 
was the strongest military power in the world. The deep 
strain of Slavonic blood in Germany made the Germans 
obedient, imparting to them the Slavonic nature, which is 
essentially feminine. Without this they would be ungovern- 
able. He believed that Germany could be well governed by 
absolutism, but held it absurd to adopt that system unless it 
were permanently and consistently maintained. It could not 
be so maintained in Germany, because the Crown Prince was 
unalterably opposed to it. We recommend that statement to 
the attention of those who think it possible to try absolutism as 
a policy in Ireland. How long would the English people adhere 
to that scheme ? Perhaps two years; yet an ingrained absolutist 
like Prince Bismarck admits that, to be of the slightest use, it 
must be carried out through two lives. The Prince, we notice, 
admits entirely the theory of historians, that the success of 
Prussia has been due to the Hohenzollerns, and especially to 
their resolute hold of the bridle on the aristocracy. 


Few men in this generation remember when Mr. C. H. 
Spurgeon was not preaching, yet he was only fifty on June 
19th ; and, if his gout would leave him alone, might be a leading 
figure in his community thirty years hence. He began preaching 
at sixteen, being almost as young as Leo X. when he became a 
Cardinal. He was congratulated on his birthday by representa- 
tive members of all Protestant denominations, and many 
eminent persons, including Mr. Gladstone; and presented with 
a purse of £4,500, which, as usual, he immediately distributed 
for different charitable purposes. In conversation with an inter- 
viewer, he stated that he had not modified his opinions; but 
experience has told on him unconsciously, as it does on other 
men, and his final remark showed more width than, we fancy, 
he would have displayed twenty years ago. He said we must 
“ never forget that pure religion before God and the Father is 
this—to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and 
to keep ourselves unspotted from the world.” That is not pre- 
cisely Calvinism, Mr. Spurgeon. 


The Times on June 14th issued a number containing twenty- 
four pages, an incident which has occurred only once before. 
The papers, therefore, publish calculations showing that the 
paper contained 2,559 advertisements, that 200 distinct topics 
were treated, that the total length of the columns was 264 feet, 
that the matter was equal to two octavo volumes of 480 pages 
each, and that two millions of separate types were employed, 
All this, while no one says a syllable on the quality of 
all that printed matter, which might be as valuable as St. 
John’s Gospel or as valueless as Scott’s Commentary, for any- 
thing the calculators say. After all, the Hindoos were not so 
silly in trying to create an impression of awe with their spade- 
handles millions of miles long. Europeans are just as much 
impressed by bigness, and would, we doubt not, admire the 
biggest book in the world, without inquiry as to its contents. 
Asia is only immoderate, not insane in its ways of thought. 





M. Ferry says that there is a difficulty in abolishing the 
gaming tables at Monaco, as Monaco is a sovereign principality. 
So is Turkey, but a means of dealing with Turkey has been 
found. If the Five Powers agree that Monaco is a moral 
nuisance, why should they not signify to the Prince that the 
tables must be closed, or that he will be suspended as unfit to 
reign, and a Regent appointed to remove the scandal? Monaeo 
will then remain to the Grimaldis, but M. Blanc will flit away. 
The rights of independent States have never in recent years 
held good against unanimous moral condemnation. 








Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 992 to 993 x.d. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 


OPINION AS SHOWN IN LINCOLN. 


| err er of both parties will do well to study the 

result of the bye-election for Lincoln, which came off 
last Saturday. We do not often attach much importance to 
bye-elections, electors being apt on such occasions, when the 
result signifies little to the position of parties, to indulge in 
mere caprice ; but there is a serious lesson to be learned from 
this one. The Tories made every effort to carry the borough, 
and brought forward the best candidate for Lincoln to be 
found in all England. No one in the city dislikes Mr. Hall, 
while with many of his opponents we are told he is distinctly 
a personal favourite. His opponent was a man of local 
mark only, who professed uncompromising Liberalism, and in 
particular a sincere devotion to the Premier. The Tories, 
well aware of the impact on opinion which would be produced 
by the gain of a city like Lincoln, exerted themselves to the 
utmost, and had the support of nearly all the neighbouring 
county families. They were, we imagine, further encouraged 
by the annoyance which the Egyptian policy of the Govern- 
ment has produced in certain classes, and hoped for absten- 
tions with such confidence, that on the very day of the poll 
they made preparations in full expectation of victory. Yet 
they were utterly routed. They polled, indeed, a few more 
votes than at the election of 1880, when a Liberal storm-wave 
was sweeping over the boroughs ; but their opponents, with no 
special enthusiasm to help them, carried 109 more men to the 
poll than voted in 1880 for the second Liberal, and finally seated 
their candidate by 3,234 votes to 2,263, In other words, in 
a typical medium borough like Lincoln, with much clerical 
feeling within it, and with a population of 38,000 and 6,00U 
electors, there has been no reaction at all. The majority wish 
Mr. Gladstone to govern, as they wished it in 1880. Those 
who are discontented with the Egyptian policy—for such 
Liberals must exist in Lincoln as well as London—are 
overwhelmed by those who are attracted by Reform, and the 
hope of what Reform will bring; and the majority, in spite 
of all criticism, remains not only intact, but resolute. Personal 
popularity does not irfluence it ; rumours of redistribution do 
not alarm it; the talk about foreign affairs moves it no whit ; 
it has decided broadly and simply that Mr. Gladstone and the 
Liberals shall continue to rule. We have described this con- 
dition of the general mind over and over again, and are happy 
to perceive that leading Conservatives are at last opening their 
eyes to the facts. Their defeat at Lincoln has alarmed them, 
and it is quite evident, amidst all their talk about defective 
“ organisation,’ that they doubt whether the country, which 
cannot be wholly bewildered by Committees, has decided in 
their favour. 

They will do rightly to cherish that doubt, for it is well 
founded. A partial reaction has occurred, but it is not com- 
plete, and has not reached the electors who bestow power. 
Even among that section of the educated who are keenly in- 
terested in the fate of Egypt, and who think that the Premier 
has been led away by an impracticable though noble dream, or 
has obeyed a fear for which Parliament has as yet no evidence, 
there is a visible hesitation to act upon their thought. They 
are not in any large proportion prepared to change the Govern- 
ment. We are not speaking of Members only—who, of course, 
are representatives as well as politicians, and must think of 
their constituents—but of all cultivated Liberals, all who under- 
stand what the struggle for Egypt is. They shrink from 
trusting Lord Salisbury, they wince under the obvious eager- 
ness of the bondholders who are now denouncing a Govern- 
ment solely because it proposes reductions, and they ask 
whether a Cabinet like this can really be making so huge a 
mistake as sensational journals say. They doubt their own 
conclusions, and outside London, at all events, decline at the 
last moment to act upon them. We believe it would be found, 
on a careful analysis, that Liberals in Lincoln known to be 
intelligently displeased with Liberal policy in Egypt, not only 
voted for Mr. Ruston, but agitated on his behalf. With the 
balk of the party, on the other hand—the body which can 
give or refuse power—there has been no reaction at all. The 
Government has not been defeated in the field anywhere, the 
Franchise Bill is passing through triumphantly, and if things 
in Egypt are not going well, the Government will put them 
straight in the end. If they cannot, that is the fault of the 
Egyptians, who naturally, being dark persons: who run away 
from their enemies, must be expected to make muddles. At 
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all events, the Egyptian Question must be settled by the 


Government, which understands it, and not by the people, who 
do not; and if by the Government, then by the Government 
which can be fully trusted in affairs nearer home. That is in 
substance, as we believe, the popular view, held in that dull 

determined way which is the way of Englishmen, over which 
nobody, not even if he is a great politician, like Mr. Goschen 

fairly well known to the electors, has much influence ; while 
journalists, in spite of their privilege of incessant repetition 

have practically none at al. The people listen to the politician 
and read the journal, and rather wonder that both should be gp 
critical of their friends, but go on steadily, not to say stolidly 
voting all the same. , 

We are not quite sure whether, apart from the immediate 
question of Egypt, we like or dislike this tendency in the 
people. It implies, no doubt, an immense decline in the 
influence of the cultivated, who could at one time sway the 
ten-pounders even against their own judgments, and who 
undoubtedly did induce them in the matter of taxation, for 
instance, to submit to extraordinary sacrifices. Our fiscal 
system, though still imperfect, is a model of justice, especially 
as regards payments by the middle-class for the poor, when 
compared with any Continental system whatsoever, and it was 
devised by the educated. The power of the Press, too, ig 
palpably dying away, and that, though not altogether an evil, 
since the Press grew so rich and so inclined to side with the 
speculative, is, at best, but a mixed good. The decline has 
for one consequence an increase, an almost unlimited increase, 
in the difficulty of ascertaining opinion which constantly be- 
wilders statesmen, and sometimes takes out of them muck 
necessary energy. They see obstacles where there are none, 
as they did about this Franchise Bill, and confuse interests 
with opinion, as they have done about the London Bill, till 
they hardly know how to move. On the other hand, it isa 
great thing for England, burdened as she is by her position, 
ruling or affecting directly a third of the planet and its people, 
and almost stupefied by the range of her duties—think fora 
moment what the words “ Khartoum,” * Zululand,” “the Congo,” 
and “ Paris” really mean to us all this very week—that the new 
Democracy should be willing to leave all foreign questions but 
the biggest to the Cabinet, should be willing to be led, should 
be even tolerant of occasional failure! That is just the way a 
wise man behaves when he has got a good lawyer and a diffi- 
cult suit, and knows that he does not quite understand the 
necessary procedure. Out of that temper may easily come 
firm and consistent action, the statesmen learning by 
slow experience that the people wish them, in foreign 
affairs, to act up to their light, and will not be hard to 
mark momentary failure. That may prove an enormous 
advantage to the country in its historic progress, an advan- 
tage quite outweighing the loss of certain educating influences, 
It, would be, in fact, the transfer of power in foreign affairs— 
not involving certain war—from the people, and the journalists, 
and the politicians, to the responsible Cabinet, and that is not 
all bad. Bad or good, it is taking place ; of that we are very 
sure, and of that both parties will be satisfied when the votes 
on Egypt have been taken. 

We wish to notice, as we are upon this subject, two other 
tendencies which may prove of the last importance, and which 
as yet have been scarcely discussed. To one we have already 
alluded. The householders as electors are, we see every 
reason to believe, less exacting than the ten-pounders were, 
less harsh upon slight failures, more disposed to wait 
and see the end. That is a curious tendency, and 
though we are sure of its existence, we are not sure of 
its cause. Are the body of the people more patient than the 
middle-class, being taught more patience by harder lives, or 
are they better aware of their own ignorance, and therefore 
self-distrustful? The second and much worse tendency is to 
suspicion. We have been amused, as well as surprised, when 
reading the accounts of local meetings, to notice that one 
speech is almost invariably made. The Tories are always told, 
usually by some local and as yet unenfranchised person, that in 
talking of Egypt they are “trailing a red herring ” over the 
course of the Franchise Bill, That is hardly fair, most Tories 
disliking the Egyptian policy sincerely, while all Liberals who 
are dissatisfied about Egypt, except Mr. Goschen, are anxious 
for the success of the Reform Bill. The utterance of the 
suspicion is, however, always received with cheers, and our 


reference to it may warn the Tory leaders of the mischief some. 


of their free-lances may do to their own cause. While they, a8 
they think, are successfully badgering Mr. Gladstone with in- 
terminable questions, the electors are laying up an account 
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— . 
against the party as hostile to the Reform Bill. One cannot 


imagine Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett important, but it is far from 
impossible that when the new registers are made up he may 
be found to have cost his party a hundred thousand votes. 





LORD SALISBURY’S EDUCATIONAL STATESMANSHIP. 


ORD SALISBURY’S remarkable proposal, made on 

L Tuesday at the meeting of the National Society for 

Promoting the Education of the Poor in the Principles of 

the National Church, to exempt the subscribers to denomina- 

tional schools from the payment of the Education rate 

for Board Schools, gives us the measure of his states- 

manship. Of course, we are well aware that this pro- 

posal does not originate with Lord Salisbury ; the Roman 

Catholics, the Wesleyans, and the Churchmen have all of 

them been urging the acceptance of some principle of this kind 

for several years back; but that Lord Salisbury should com- 

mit himself to its advocacy, is something of an event. It 

would be hardly more bizirre to propose that persons who 

subscribe sufficiently to the funds of the Charity Organisa- 

tion Society should be exempted from poor-rates, than to 

propose that all who subscribe to voluntary schools should 
be exempted from the Education rate. Consider only 
what it would mean if the State once began the practice of 
letting its citizens choose ow they would advance any cause 
which Parliament had decided to be necessary for the benefit 

of all. It would become impossible to compute, even approxi- 

mately, what any definite rate or tax would yield, if an in- 
definite number of exemptions were to be allowed on the score 
of voluntary contributions to other purposes of the same kind. 
When you appropriate national resources for any purpose you 
undertake a great national responsibility ; and it is not surely 
for statesmen who do this to say that they will allow that 
responsibility to be discharged by persons who are not really 
responsible to the State, and who could not even be dismissed 
by the State. The managers of a voluntary school are not 
responsible to the State at all. They receive certain grants from 
the State on condition of complying with specific arrangements, 
but though the State could withdraw these grants on evidence 
that the arrangements required had not been made, it could 
exert no other influence at all over the management of that 
school, not even so far as to require that the subscribers to the 
school should be guaranteed the right to control the mode of 
expending their own subscriptions. It is monstrous to propose 
that a purpose for which the State imposes a tax, or for which 
the municipality is required to impose a rate, should be con- 
sidered as satisfied by what a voluntary body, for which neither 
the State nor the municipality has any real or effective responsi- 
bility, may choose to do. It is quite one thing to say that a 
parent may, if he likes. choose for his child a voluntary school 
in which the teaching is shown to be tolerably efficient, and quite 
another to say that, by contributing a certain sum to the ex- 
penses of that voluntary school, he shall be permitted to evade 
the education rate for the locality in which he lives. The former 
concession to parents’ preferences on behalf of their children is 
reasonable enough, because—after certain tests of educational 
efficiency are satisfied—they are the best judges of the sort of 
education their children ought to have. But to allow every 
parent who prefers a Church school, or a Roman Catholic school, 
or a Wesleyan school for his children, to discharge in full his 
obligations to the district in which he lives, by contributing to 
one of these schools, even though the great want of the dis- 
trict might well be a scliool managed by much more experienced 
and efficient managers than any of these denominations could, 
in that locality, provide, would be really to impose a rate for 
a necessiry and useful purpose, and then allow it to be evaded 
by paying one for a comparatively superfluous and useless pur- 
pose; and any State which would permit this, plays at ducks 
and drakes with its authority as a State. You cannot impose 
in the name of the State a duty, of which the State itself does 
not guarantee the fulfilment. You might, for instance, under 
such an arrangement as Lord Salisbury proposes, have plenty of 
childless householders who happened to be, say, Swedenborgians, 
In a neighbourhood where there were a mere handful of Sweden- 
borgians, and these might desire to discharge their responsibility 
by contributing to a Swedenborgian school which was of no use 
to the locality, and thereby to escape the necessity of con- 
tributing towards the Board School of the district, which was 
of great use to the locality. We cannot imagine any proposal 
more fatal to the authority of a State, than that it should 
permit its citizens, instead of fulfilling the duties it imposes, 
to fulfil other alternative duties, the discharge of which it does 








not really control. If Lord Salisbury or any other states- 
man imagines that because so many of us prefer de- 
nominational schools to schools with no distinctive religious 
teaching, we shall be willing to let citizens decide for 
themselves how they may choose to fulfil the educational duty 
which the State imposes on them, they are making the most 
extraordinary mistake imaginable. We certainly agree with 
Lord Salisbury, that we should prefer to see children sent to de- 
nominational schools of equal efficiency,to seeing them sent to 
Board Schools ; but then the equal efficiency for the purposes of 
the locality is the condition of the whole matter, and such 
efficiency is not and cannot be decided by mere Government 
inspection, We would never consent that Englishmen should 
be taxed for schools which are not controlled, directly or in- 
directly, by the taxpayers. And we who care for religious schools 
can surely support these schools in addition to the schools im- 
posed by the State, at least under the liberal arrangements which 
the Education Act and the present Education Code provide. To 
permit ratepayers to discharge themselves from the duty of 
paying a rate, by a voluntary subscription to a school which is. 
not managed by any public body, though it is inspected by the 
State, is to weaken so seriously the very principle of State 
authority, that it must end in the complete breakdown of that 
authority. 

And Lord Salisbury’s blunder is not merely a blunder in 
statesmanship ; it is an extraordinary blunder in party 
tactics also, Does he not know that the Act of 1870 wasa 
compromise in which the great majority of those who alto- 
gether object to denominational schools regarded themselves 
as enduring a terrible defeat? Does he not know that 
the compromise was at least as favourable to the denomi- 
national principle as the most sanguine of the religious 
party could have expected, and that if the whole controversy 
were to be reopened, and reopened on such an issue as he has 
proposed, there would be hardly any chance of obtaining so 
favourable a compromise again? Is he not satisfied with having 
fifty per cent. more children in the National Schools than are 
to be found in all the Board Schools put together? Can he even 
conceive a complete revolution in the system of education which 
would turn out more satisfactorily for the religious principle than 
that? It seems to us that the Wesleyans and Catholics and 
Churchmen who imagine that by crying fora system more favour- 
able to religious education than they already have, they shall get 
it, must surely think that by crying for the moon they will 
get that also. It is perfectly true, of course, that, on the 
whole, religions education is preferred to a bare secular educa- 
tion in England ; but then the people of England think that. 
they get under the School Boards a sufficiently religious 
education for their children; and though they may be mis- 
taken, they will certainly be very often found to prefer a rather 
indifferent religious education, managed by Boards whom they 
themselves choose, to a considerably better religious education 
managed by committees over whom they have no control. Re- 
open the whole question on the basis which Lord Salisbury 
proposes, and you are very much more likely to have the 
Denominational Schools swept away, and Board Schools uni- 
versally substituted, than you are to get the change which Lord 
Salisbury proposes,—namely, that ratepayers shall be allowed to 
choose to what school they will pay their rates, even though 
it be not a school which the neighbourhood in which they live 
desires to encourage. 

Lord Salisbury has made a double blunder. Asa statesman, 
he has given his sanction to a principle which strikes at the 
root of State authority. As a party leader, he has shown that 
he does not know when he is well off, but is inclined to reopen 
questions the only result of reopening which must be to lead 
to a settlement far less favourable to his own wishes than the 
settlement under which we live. He neither knows how ta 
foster reverence for the State—a principle which is at the root 
of all wise Conservatism ; nor how to let well alone, a principle 
which is at the root of all successful strategy. 





LORD SPENCER AS LORD LIEUTENANT. 


ORD SPENCER does not come so often before the notice 
2 of the British public as the great services which he 
renders to us might seem to require. One of his greatest 
qualities,—we do not say of his greatest qualities gud Lord- 
Lieutenant, for we have often wished in these latter years that 
the Lord-Lieutenant had something of the pleasure in speech 
which distinguishes men like Lord Dufferin, for example,—has 
been his good-humoured silence under invective. And, if we 
may borrow a hint from the reputed genius of Ireland, even 
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the speeches delivered this week by Lord Spencer, at Belfast, 
somehow express, as it were, that good-humoured silence. 
They are not stoical speeches, for they do not seem 
to indicate that Lord Spencer is putting out any great 
power of fortitude in enduring what he has had to 
endure. They rather indicate that Lord Spencer has 
accepted a good deal of this invective in perfect good- 
humour as a necessary incident of his position; that he has 
regarded it just as the stout sailor regards the violence of 
the waves through which he has to make his way, that 
is, as dangers and difficulties, which must, of course, be 
carefully attended to, but not as anything which either 
justifies resentment, or actually excites it. In a word, Lord 
Spencer represents to Ireland, Englishmen of the highest type, 
Englishmen frank, sincere, generous; of a courage so high 
that it hardly recognises itself as courage at all; not too 
solicitous to please, but not at ali disposed to inflict the 
smallest atom of unnecessary pain ; not welcoming unpopularity, 
not disdainful of popularity, but not very much concerned on 
either head; full to the brim of the sense of duty, but 
not of the consciousness of duty, and therefore showing 
absolutely no trace of attitudinising or priggishness in the 
treatment of those who accuse and condemn them. In many 
respects, Lord Spencer has had less to bear than Mr. 
Trevelyan. He has not been the object of ingenious and 
carefully prepared vituperation in Parliament, as Mr. Trevelyan 
has been ; or where he has been the object of it, he has at least 
not found it necessary to take any notice of such vituperation, 
even for the purposes of Parliamentary reply. And, Lord 
Spencer being what he is, this has been well for him. He is 
one of those to whom silence is indeed golden, because he 
does not brood in silence over the replies which he would have 
liked to give and has not been able to give. His silence has 
been the silence of genuinely good-humoured regret,—the 
silence of one who really feels what so few really feel, when 
they have to be silent on what has been said against themselves, 
that “ least said is soonest mended.” Why reply to the winds 
and the waves?) The winds and the waves arise without any 
kind of voluntary cause, and so, too, Irish violence against the 
English administration arises without any kind of voluntary 
cause,—any cause that Lord Spencer, at least, could change 
for the better. That isa very fine attitude of mind, and one 
with which Englishmen and Scotchmen will heartily sympa- 
thise. But we must admit that, with all its nobility, it is not 
the attitude which is most likely to soothe the Irish. It is 
irritating to the Irish to see this truly great man, so typical of 
the very best genius of the Saxon whose genius they dislike, 
and almost the more vexatious to them from the highest 
qualities of that genius, the absolute intrepidity, the cheerful 
insouciance, the unshrinking cordiality, with which Irish sus- 
picion and distaste are met. Lord Spencer is the very model of 
the qualities which the Irish genius can neither depreciate 
nor despise. And to have such a man representing the 
principle of a Union which they hate, is at once a reminder of 
the true significance of that Union, and of the almost in- 
superable difficulty of getting rid of it. Lord Spencer is 
English above everything, and yet seems to have hardly a 
trace of weakness. No wonder the Irish fret under so strong 
a specimen of the race with whom they regard themselves as 
so unhappily mated. 

For our own parts, while yielding to none in our admiration 
for Lord Spencer, or in the gratitude we feel for his strong as 
well as conscientious administration of Ireland, we have never 
ceased to regret that it was not found possible to put an equally 
strong Irishman,—if an equally strong Irishman could have been 
found,—in his place. There is something in the mere feeling that 
the ruler is not one of an alien race, But there would be more 
still in the means which an Irishman with a golden mouth 
would certainly find of making a good and righteous policy seem 
to the Irish people what it really is, and seem to have been 
due to the motives to which it was really due. This advan- 
tage we have not had in Earl Spencer’s Lord-Lieutenancy, 
though we have had so many advantages in it. He had not 
the chance even of making the great Irish measures of Mr. 
Gladstone seem what they actually are. And this an Irish 
Lord-Lieutenant of genius might really have effected. He 
might have found an antidote to the poison which the anti- 
English party have instilled into Ireland, the poison which 
has turned all the good-will of Mr. Gladstone’s Government to 
gall so far as regards its effect on the mind of the people. 
We have always held that if Lord Dufferin, for instance, had 
heartily adopted the policy of the Irish Land Act, instead of 
opposing it, and had given that rollicking Irish genius of 





his to the task of imbuing Ireland with the truth as to the 
motives of the policy of Mr. Gladstone’s Government we 
might long ago have reaped very different results from ‘that 
policy, from those which we have actually reaped. But, no 
doubt, our own illustration proves the difficulty of the situation 
Lord Dufferin might have made a really great Lord-Lieutenant 
if he had been of one heart and mind with the Government 
on the Irish Land Act; but Lord Dufferin was not of one 
heart and mind with the Government on that Act; and limited 
as the Government was to one who could cordially carry out 
the policy of the Act, the precise man for the situation was 
probably nowhere to be found. 


Lord Spencer, at all events, cannot be reproached with 
failing to bring to the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland the 
genius of a race to which he does not belong. He hag 
devoted to it the noblest qualities of the race to which he 
does belong, and it is difficult to express too strongly the 
great debt which all Englishmen owe him. He reminds us 
of the character which the Poet-Laureate attributes to the 
companions of Ulysses :— 


“That ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Free hearts, free foreheads.”’ 


No one could have illustrated so well as Lord Spencer hag 
done the good-humour of true English strength amidst such 
violent manifestations of real or unreal hate,—unreal, perhaps 
at least as much as real, but none the less provocative for that, 
No one could have illustrated so well as Lord Spencer has 
done the bold conscientiousness and the conscientious boldness 
of that strength. In his administration of Ireland we shall long 
find our best example of the moderation, the firmness, the 
cordiality, and the profound but untremulous and unanxious 
justice, which a strong Englishman can display even when he 
is battered and bespattered with a constant storm of hate. 





THE FALL OF BERBER. 


HE partisan virulence with which the event is discussed 
should not conceal from Liberals the truth that the 
capture of Berber by the Mahdi’s lieutenant, which, although 
there is still a doubt, is now accepted as true, has a certain 
importance. It shows, to begin with, that the Mahdi does 
intend to attack Egypt Proper. We have ourselves never 
doubted this intention for a moment, or understood how any 
other policy could be attributed to Ahmed Mahommed. Even 
if the Catholic Missionaries in Kordofan—who know him so 
well, and describe him as convinced of his own mission—were 
deceived as to his inner character, which is most improbable, 
his position would compel him to invade Egypt. A miscon- 
ception on this point was one of the greatest of General Gordon’s 
many blunders. Ahmed Mahommed does not, and cannot, claim 
rule as a territorial Sovereign, for if he did, the Soudanese 
Arabs, who can alone give him victory, would desert him and 
renew their endless intertribal quarrels; while the Negroes 
would only support him at the price of emancipation, which, 
as a Mussulman, he cannot pay. He claims power as the 
Messenger of the Prophet, a man with a divine commission, 
empowered to renovate and re-establish the one true faith in 
every country in which it prevails. As such he is obeyed by 
all Soudanese Moslems, and while victory continues to prove 
that his mission is true he will be obeyed; and as such he 
must invade both Egypt and Arabia. He has no option, for 
not to go forward is to avow himself an impostor. He therefore 
presses northward steadily, though in the traditional Arab 
way, which greatly perplexes some of his European observers. 
They expect him to act as a European General would act, 
—to gather all the force he can, to send out scouts as 
far as he can, and then to make a determined rush with 
a vast army, never stopping until he has entered Cairo. 
Ahmed Mohammed will do nothing of the kind. He can 
neither arm, nor feed, nor move huge multitudes, and pro- 
bably cannot lead them, and he will not attempt any of those 
things. What he can do is what Omar did,—sit quiet in his 
capital, and send forward a daring lieutenant to attack each 
place in turn, probably with less than ten thousand men, 
who are expended as fast as necessary, and their place steadily 
supplied. If the place falls, well and good, the next place 
is summoned to surrender; but if not, the attack continues, 
often in the most desultory fashion, and the besieging force 
is steadily strengthened, until at last the besieged are worn 
out, or an opportunity occurs and the place is carried with a 
rush, the lieutenant with augmented forces immediately 
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commencing the next attack. This is the way Berber was 
taken, if it was taken, and Dongola will be taken, and Wady 
Halfa will be taken, until the Soudanese arrive before 
Siout, and find themselves face to face with Europeans. 
The process is exceedingly slow, and so intermittent that 
European observers often think it has stopped; but it is for- 
midable for all that. Supposing each place to take six 
months, nothing is lost to the Mahdi or his army. They are 
notin a hurry. If they conquer Egypt next year, or three 
ears hence, the will of God will equally be done; and except 
the will of God and his own convenience, what has man to 
think of ? The system makes supply easy, and though it 
wastes men, what are the Moslems for except to be wasted in 
the battles of the Lord? There will be enough left, or if not, 
God will convert some more. If only the lieutenants of the 
Messenger go forward, all is well; and they will, we may be 
assured, go forward, with strength constantly increased by the 
adhesion of new recruits, until they are finally defeated. They 
have turned Khartoum, where General Gordon, though safe and 
probably dangerous in the fortified Catholic Mission, is unable 
to leave his fort ; they have taken, or will take, Berber, and they 
are now summoning Dongola, which, apparently, will surrender 
within a few weeks, Dongola carried, they will advance to 
Wady Halfa, and, the Egyptian Army posted there destroyed 
or converted, will press on to Assouan and Siout, where, 
if anywhere, they must be arrested by British troops. 
There is nothing to stop them before that, for the tribes 
will not rebel, until defeated, and the Egyptians will not 
fight, and difficulties of commissariat, which strike Londoners 
as so formidable, are only difficulties which deplete an inex- 
haustible supply of men. If Lord Wolseley dared sacrifice 
half his men, he could move anywhere with water and a little 
oatmeal; and a Soudanese General, convinced that he was 
doing God’s will, would sacrifice half and scarcely be conscious 
that they had disappeared. He no more counts his losses, if 
only reinforcements come up, than he carries hospitals. Who 
is he, to interfere with destiny ? 

So far as we can perceive—and we are as far from wishing 
to perceive it as Mr. Gladstone is—the British Government, 
in addition to every other labour and vexation, will within a 
certain number of months, it may be six or it may be twelve, 
be compelled to drive a Soudanese army of 40,000 men 
back into the desert from which it has emerged. No one 
living can exactly fix the date, because it depends on the 
movements of a mind which no one knows; and no one can 
do more than guess at the force, because no one can tell how 
much grain the Mahdi’s agents can collect. The probability 
is, however, that the time will be six months, for the collec- 
tion of supplies is slow; and that the force will be about 
40,000 men, for that is the number which, according to all 
accounts from El Obeid, the Mahdi keeps permanently under 
arms. Whatever the date, however, and whatever the force, the 
work has to be done, almost as inevitably as if the duel had 
been prearranged. The tribes, as we have said, will not rebel 
until they are defeated, and so told that the Mahdi is an im- 
postor. The Egyptians will not defeat the Scudanese, and, 
failing these occurrences, it falls to us to defeat that army. 
There is no one else to do it, and though it is most dis- 
agreeable and harassing work—for the Mahdi, if he would 
keep at home, would be no enemy of ours—it ought 
not to be difficult. The Soudanese are splendidly brave, 
and till defeated incurably fanatic; but neither bravery nor 
fanaticism will stop bullets, and a British Army of 10,000 men 
ought, if decently handled, to break the Mahdi’s power for 
ever. The only difficulty is to bring such an army fairly 
across his path, and for this we must trust the experts, 
who know far better than the public where the true diffi- 
culties lie. There are two plans evidently under discussion, 
and either of them would probably be effectual. One 
is to face the Mahdi at Siout, a spot which he can 
neither turn nor avoid, and which is for military pur 
poses nearer to England than it is to the centre of the 
Mahdi’s power. The other is to advance from Suakim to 
Berber, laying a railway for part of the way, and cutting the 
Mahdi’s forces directly in two. The second is evidently the 
favourite plan, and if the railway can be laid, is probably the 
better, for incidentally it would relieve General Gordon from 


the necessity of flight. But if the railway cannot be laid, the | 
march will be a terrible effort, and every political considera- | 


tion points to the other plan. If we are in Kbartoum, 


the Mahdi may worry us for years, march round us, | 


as he has done round General Gordon, and at last, per- 
haps, persuade us to the madness of an expedition to 


El Obeid. At Siout he can do nothing, except fling suc- 
cessive armies, if he can raise them, upon an impenetrable 
wall. The British soldiers can live there for the needful 
time in comfort, fed by all Egypt, and the Delta behind them 
will be as safe as Cornwall or Caithness. Still, that decision 
is one for the soldiers, our only duty as observers being to 
record an opinion that the advance of the Mahdi into Egypt 
is, unless new data are suddenly presented, a certainty on 
which it behoves the Government to reckon. It will not occur 
to-morrow, or next day either, and there is no reason for 
alarm ; but that it will occur, we can see no reasonable cause 
to doubt. 





THE DEBATE ON CHURCH PATRONAGE. 


HE debate on Church patronage which employed the 
House of Commons on Wednesday was of a much more 
satisfactory character than some similar discussions in the 
past. The speeches showed a real desire to deal with the 
abuses against which both Mr. Leatham’s and Mr. Stanhope’s 
Bills are directed. Mr. Lllingworth’s disclaimer of any desire 
to block ecclesiastical legislation suggests a hope that the 
practice of buying and selling livings may not be quite so 
much of a fixture as it has of late appeared. What has 
worked this happy change we shall not inquire. It is enough 
to note that if the Select Committee to which both Bills have 
been referred do their work well there is a very fair prospect 
that the result will find its way into the Statute Book at no 
very distant time. Three points of considerable interest were 
raised on Wednesday. It is plain that if the owner of an 
advowson is to have his right of sale subjected to great 
limitations, it will lose a corresponding part of its value. In 
theory, no doubt, Church patronage is a trust; but, in 
part, it is a property, and as such it ought not to be 
taken from its owners without compensation. Mr. Leatham’s 
Bill provides that if a patron does not care to retain 
an advowson which he can no longer freely dispose of, 
he may sell it to Queen Anne’s Bounty. But if he does so, 
the price paid him will be calculated at half the value of the 
living in the open market. How this value is to be ascer- 
tained when the market is no longer open is not obvious, but 
we presume that the arbitrators will be directed to take the 
sum which the benefice might have been expected to fetch if 
Mr. Leatham’s Bill had not passed. The supporters of this 
proposal argue, if we understand them rightly, that advowsons 
will have lost half their value by the restrictions placed on 
their sale ; and that as these restrictions are only what ought 
to have been imposed long ago, as a matter of public policy, 
those who suffer by them are not entitled to anything more 
than the half-value which remains. Sir William Harcourt 
quoted the case of rotten boroughs, which were abolished 
without compensation, and asked why Parliament should 
be more merciful to one abuse than to another? But 
there is surely some difference between an abuse which was 
never recognised by law and an abuse to which the law concedes 
ample protection. Supposing that advowsons became less 
valuable by a stricter enforcement of existing provisions 
against Simony, the owners would have no claim to compensa- 
tion, but it is otherwise when the law itself is changed and 
transactions which have till now been thought utterly harm- 
less are suddenly declared illegal. To say that patrons who 
sell their advowsons to Queen Anne’s Bounty shall only receive 
half their value is to fix value a little too arbitrarily. Legisla- 
tion which pleads in its justification the increasing tenderness 
of the public conscience ought not to be careless about the 
obligation of the eighth commandment, and the remanet of 
pecuniary value should be carefully estimated. 

The right of presenting to the livings thus withdrawn from 
private patronage is to be vested in the Crown, on the ground, 
seemingly, that when disestablishment comes, the Crown will 
be more ready than any other patron to make over its rights 
to the public. But this remote advantage is secured by a 
very large sacrifice of the interest which the parishioners have 
in the proper choice of an incumbent. The Crown is not a 
good patron in the case of livings. In the case of bishoprics 
and other dignities things are different. There, so long as 





public opinion is sensitive on the subject, Prime Ministers may 
be trusted in their own interest not to go far wrong. The field 
of choice is hedged-in by their desire to make appointments 
| that shall count to their credit; and they have the means of 
making such appointments, because the qualifications which 
| the holders of these high offices ought to possess are publicly 
| known. If the Prime Minister has a bishopric or a deanery to 
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fill up, it is his own fault if he does not give it to the right man. 
But when the Prime Minister has a living to give away, he may 
give it to the wrong man, and yet be in no way to blame. How 
can he tell who the right man is? The only way of getting 
at this knowledge is to have personal acquaintance with the 
way in which the presentee has done his work in the posts he 
has previously filled. This personal acquaintance may be 
possessed by a conscientious private patron, because he has 
only a few livings to give away, and the work of inquiry into 
qualifications is not more than he can get through. It ought 
always to be possessed by a Bishop, because the administration 
of his diocese gives him the means of obtaining it. But a 
Prime Minister can only possess it in a very small number of 
cases, and in all other cases he must be dependent on in- 
formation derived from others,—information which a Prime 
Minister is, of all persons, the least fitted to collect. He has no 
time to give to it; his mind is busy, and rightly busy, about other 
things, and he is the natural prey of all the unfortunate people 
who have friends to serve. Weadmit that there is force in the 
objection made to vesting all patronage in the Bishops. It 
would certainly tend to make each diocese the mirror of its 
head, and so to introduce a sharp distinction between the 
ecclesiastical character of one diocese and another. A High 
Churchman would have no chance in one part of the country ; 
a Low Churchman would have no chance in another. But to 
say this, is merely to acknowledge that there is one element in 
lay patronage which cannot so well be secured under any other 
system. Variety of qualification and character in the holders 
of benefices is necessarily promoted by variety of qualifica- 
tion and character in the patrons of benefices. The point to 
be considered is how far it is worth while to retain this benefit 
at the cost of the evils by which lay patronage is sometimes 
attended. We shall certainly not retain it by making over 
advowsons to the Crown. 

Mr. Albert Grey proposes to minimise the evils of lay patron- 
age, by giving the parishioners a veto on all appointments. 
His reason for proposing this is, that Church patronage is a 
trust, to be exercised for the benefit of the parishioners, and 
that it is a breach of this trust to appoint a man who is un- 
acceptable to the parishioners. If to the adjective, “ unaccept- 
able,” the qualifying adverb, “ rightly,” is prefixed, this is true. 
But Mr. Grey seems to hold that the parishioners must 
always be right in objecting to a presentee ; and this is surely 
a more sweeping statement than he can hope to prove. No 
doubt, to be unacceptable to the parishioners should always be a 
strong primd-facie objection to a man. But we are not prepared 
to say that it ought in all cases to be a final objection. Some 
of the best worked parishes in England are held by men 
whose first business after their appointment was to cure their 
parishioners of a groundless or ignorant dislike which they had 
conceived towards their new incumbent. More than this, we 
are at once confronted by the familiar difficulty on which so 
many promising schemes have made shipwreck. Who are 
the parishioners? Are they the ratepayers, or the congrega- 
tion? And if they are the congregation, are they the whole 
congregation, or only the communicants? To answer these 
questions would be tantamount to framing a constitution for a 
Disestablished Church, and we question whether Parliament is 
likely to undertake this labour on behalf of the Church of 
England so long as she remains established. Some part, at 
least, of the benefit which Mr. Grey expects to derive from his 
amendment might be secured by making the Bishop the judge 
of the reasonableness of the parishioners’ objections to a pre- 
sentee, and directing him, when satisfied that they are reason- 
able, to found his own veto upon them. These, and many 
other questions, will, we hope, be thoroughly threshed-out by 
the Select Committee; and if they are, we may hope to find 
in their report the basis of a satisfactory settlement. 





MR. SPURGEON. 


HE general honour paid to Mr. Spurgeon upon his fiftieth 
birthday is to us a pleasing sign of the times. We have 

no sympathy, of course, with his theology, which is old Cal- 
vinism moderated a little by common sense ; and we have no 
respect at all for his ecclesiastical polity, which is based, as we 
think, on the illogical position that while organisation is 
righteous up to the limit of audience that a building will con- 


_tain, it is not righteous up to the limit that a kingdom might 


contain. Wecan see the argument for individualism in eccle- 
siastical arrangements, and the argument for catholicism in the 
old meaning of the word, but the argument for congregation- 
alism strikes us as purely factitious. It is like a system of 











numeration which is to be operative only up to a hundred 
Nor are we blind tc a certain narrowness in Mr, Spur. 
geon’s scheme of morality, as shown in his very honest 
and interesting talk with the interviewer who reported it in 
Thursday’s Pall Mall Gazette—we trust the writer is not the 
interviewer who reported on Pears’ soap—during which he 
repudiated any relation between the Church and the theatre 
even if the theatre were cleansed. There appears in all Mr. 
Spurgeon’s observations on that subject a latent dislike and 
distrust of recreation, in itself and for itself, which we quite 
understand to be a recoil from the mad pursuit of pleasure 
that marks our day; but which, nevertheless, not to mince 
words, must be pronounced small. When all that has been 
said, however, we are glad that Mr. Spurgeon should be 
honoured. He is a manly person of great natural gifts, 
who uses them up to his light sincerely in the service 
of Christ, who is entirely disinterested, and who does 
not bow in essentials either to the convenience of the 
moment or to the prejudices of his congregation. He teaches 
the truth as he knows it fearlessly, spends great earnings for 
the cause he believes in, and stands up firmly against the 
dominant idea that a rosewater philanthropy will cure all the 
miseries of life. He not only knows, but has the courage to 
say, that when we are all clean and well fed, and well housed, 
and well educated, we shall be very little nearer a higher life 
than we are now, and probably just as miserable as we were 
before. It is well that the middle class should show their 
appreciation of such a man, and better that they should leave 
him, as they do, so much of a free hand, and not seek, as they 
once would have sought, to force him into some narrow groove 
alike of action and of speech. They let him, for example, 
organize permanent institutions, yet refuse or, at all events, 
denounce endowments for them, which is an unusual experi- 
ment, and they let him talk English instead of Pulpit, without 
any audible protest. 

This is well ; but there is another change of sentiment mani- 
festedin the honour given to Mr. Spurgeon, which is even better, 
This is the growth of the feeling that between all men who 
reverence the supernaturai and teach Christianity, there is a 
tie stronger than their many causes of division. It is not only 
that religious acrimony has decreased—though twenty years 
ago Bishops would not have asked after Mr. Spurgeon’s 
health, or dignitaries of the Church have attended his 
sermons, and although this side of the change naturally 
strikes Mr. Spurgeon himself most forcibly—but that the dis- 
position to ridicule or depreciate successes like his has entirely 
died away. The immense majority approve them, and those 
who still disapprove, disapprove as they would of a school of 
thought with which they are out of sympathy, and not as they 
would of immorality, indecorum, or absurdity. There are 
plenty of peculiarities in Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons and lectures 
and ways of management which still affront more refined taste 
or wider knowledge, and twenty years ago they would have been 
dwelt upon with acrimonious unction ; but that disposition has 
passed. The sceptical, instead of laughing, study him and 
his supporters coolly as social phenomena, with no more an- 
tipathy than they feel for political parties; while believers recog- 
nise with pleasure the width of the area over which faith extends, 
and grow less alarmed at the talk about the spread of scepti- 
cism. They see that among the middle-class, at all events, the 
doubts go a very little way down ; that for every sceptic there are 
a thousand believers, and that these believers are in earnest, 
will spend, will work, will submit to disagreeables for the sake 
of their belief. They perceive even in Mr. Spurgeon’s limitations 
proof of the strength of the disposition which supports him, 
and derive more comfort from his success than if he were a 
St. Paul. It is because he is so ordinary, or—for that word 
is unfair—because he is so closely in sympathy with the 
ordinary, that his success is so gratifying, revealing, as it does, 
the willingness of the most commonplace of English classes to 
accept even a commonplace Christianity, if it is placed before 
them in a way that comes directly home. Mr. Spurgeon as 
orator belongs to the second rank, or rises above it only in a 
Cobden-like directness and felicitous homeliness of illustration ; 
Mr. Spurgeon as organiser is not even Wesley, who from the first 
looked beyond the largest of congregations ; and Mr. Spurgeon 
as moralist has not added an idea to the previously existing 
reservoir. Yet he has succeeded amazingly, because first of 
all he has crystallised and solidified the rather liquid faith 
which was in thousands of ordinary Englishmen. That faith 
exists in millions of Englishmen also, and the speculators and 
statesmen who doubt it cannot do better than attend the 
Tabernacle and watch the common-place faces there, or note 
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a 
the sympathy which has this week been expressed all over 
England by every demonstration of Protestant Christians with 
Mr. Spurgeon. He is nearer the people, they may rely on it, 
than either Mr. Matthew Arnold or Mr. Bradlaugh. 





HOME-LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


R. MUNDELLA, in moving the Education Estimates on 
Monday, was well entitled to take credit “for the 
progress all along the line” which his department has made 
during the past year. But if the decision given in the Queen’s 
Bench Division the same day is not overruled by legislation or 
evaded by administrative ingenuity, it is greatly to be feared 
that the progress all along the line will be made appreciably 
slower, if not checked altogether. The decision given by 
Justices Matthew and Day was to the effect that the learning 
lessons out of school could not be enforced. The case arose 
at Bradford. The people of Bradford, a place naturally 
identified through its connection with Mr. Forster with the 
jdea of educational progress, very properly wish to make their 
schools as efficient as possible. The “ truest test of educational 
progress,” as Mr. Mundella said, “is to be found in two things, 
—in the increase in the average attendance and in the increase 
inthenumber presented for examination in the higher standards.” 
An increase in the average attendance may perhaps take place 
without resort to work out of school-hours. But it is almost 
impossible that any marked increase in the number of those 
who pass the higher standards can take place if the work is to 
be entirely confined to school-hours. The Bradford School 
Board, therefore, like many cther School Boards, and like the 
authorities of all schools worthy of the name, endeavours to 
induce the scholars in its schools to do work in the shape of 
preparing lessons at home. It is not to be expected that all 
children should be possessed by such a burning desire for edu- 
cational advantages as to Jearn their lessons at home without 
some pressure, and pressure is accordingly applied, by giving 
half-an-hour’s extra school to those who have failed to 
prepare their lessons at home. Accordirg to Mr. Justice 
Matthew this detention is illegal and constitutes an assault. 
The Bradford Justices had held that no assault had been 
committed, “but the Education Acts,’ said Mr. Justice 
Matthew, “being an interference with the liberty of the 
subject, must as such be construed strictly ;’ and neither the 
Education Acts nor the bye-laws gave power to the master 
to order the child to do lessons at home ; and it followed that 
“the child had been punished for not doing that which the 
master had no power to order him to do,” and the detention 
was illegal. It was unfortunate that the Bradford School 
Board did not appear on the argument of the case, or they 
might have urged that as the Education Acts merely enforce 
a legal duty on the parents for the benefit of the children, 
they are not to be construed with the fierce technicality of 
penal statutes; and that there is an implied power in the 
Board and its agents to enforce that duty in all reasonable 
and proper ways. However, thus the decision is, and it is one 
which would justify not only an indictment for assault, but 
an action to recover damages for false imprisonment. It is to 
be hoped that some parent who “don’t see the use of this 
lamning and stuff,” aided and abetted by those who do see the 
use of it for themselves in the means it gives them of cheating 
the lower classes, will be moved to bring an action for false 
imprisonment, that the case may be taken to a higher Court, 
where it will be dealt with in a more liberal spirit, and on 
broader grounds. It is stated, indeed, that the School Board 
at Bradford have already decided to adopt an ingenious 
method of obtaining their object, by passing a bye-law to the 
effect that the ordinary school time shall be from 9 to 12 a.m., 
and from 2 to 4.30 p.m.; but “for those whose home-lessons 
have not been duly prepared, it shall be extended to 
12.30 p.m. in the earlier part of the day.or to 5 p.m. 
in the later, at the discretion of the head teacher, the extra 
thirty minutes being spent under the superintendence of a 
teacher in learning the home-lessons.” As it is clearly de- 
sirable that when reasonably practicable some lessons should be 
learnt at home, instead of in the din of school, ard that the 
children should not be left wholly without mental employment 
out of school-hours, it is to be hoped that the device may be 
successful. The system of home-lessons has been adopted by 
the London School Board without any general ill-results. Not 
@ single case of serious illness from over-pressure has been 
proved, though if such cases had existed it should surely be easy 
enough to produc them, and certainly none have been traced 
to home-lessons, After all, School Boards and schoolmasters 








are human, and the majority of them are possessed at least 
of average discretion and reasoning power, if not of 
something over the average. The London School Board, 
for instance, instructs its teachers not to insist on 
home-lessons with children of delicate health, or with 
what might be called “impossible” homes, nor, as a 
rule, when the parents object to home-lessons. But to give 
the parents an absolute veto on home-lessons, as the decision of 
Mr. Justice Matthew tends to do, is to transfer the direction of 
education and management of schools from the Board and its 
teachers, specially elected or selected for the purpose, to the 
casual irresponsible individual, and to upset the Education Acts. 
So far as over-pressure has existed at all in connection with Board 
Schools, it has been in the case of pupil teachers, an institu- 
tion which grew to diseased proportions (owing to the outcry 
for economy which was chiefly another manifestation of the 
hatred of education), but which is now being successfully cur- 
tailed, and will soon be almost reformed out of existence. 
Which is the worst over-pressure, the sending children out 
in all. weathers to agricultural and street labour of an exhaust- 
ing or injurious character, or the keeping them employed at 
home in the elevating occupation of easy tasks proved by 
wide experience to be generally within their strength? Mr. 
Mundella says that constant complaints reach him from the 
clergy of the early age at which the children are taken from 
school, and the lowness of the standards which they pass. 
Home-lessons can be made to furnish at least a partial remedy 
for this state of things. Without them there is little hope of 
our reaching the excellence of Germany, where the average 
attendance is 95 per cent. against our 73, and where no child 
tay be employed till fourteen years old, and must, even 
when he has left school, attend night schools till sixteen, 
instead of passing out of school at the age of ten, 
knowing nothing but the “ Three R.’s,” and those imperfectly. 
The system of home-lessons, like every other part of the edu- 
cational system, must be worked with discretion,—perhaps, 
indeed, it needs more than ordinary discretion,—but it is 
essential to educational progress, and needs not curtailment 
but development. If by a narrow construction of the law the 
new Bradford bye-law should meet with the condemnation of 
the Queen’s Bench Division, as ultra vires, some other means 
must be devised of getting over the difficulty, or recourse must 
be had to fresh legislation. The country clearly does not 
suffer from over-pressure in education, but from under-pressure. 
The educational engine at present only works half-time and 
half-power. It should not be in the power of a recalcitrant 
parent to turn off steam at pleasure. 








BISHOP MAGEE ON THE ETHICS OF FORGIVENESS. 
st O you not see,” says the Bishop of Peterborough, in 

the course of an Oxford University sermon on the 
Ethics of Forgiveness, which we criticised three years ago in 
these columns, and which he has just republished,—and with 
important extensions if we are not mistaken,—in the remarkable 
volume called “ The Gospel and the Age,’—‘ Do you not see 
that all this magniloquent and windy talk about a mercifu 
and compassionate God, so facile and easy in His forgiveness, 
is a mere conception of modern Theism ?—that it is, after all, 
the poorest and lowest idea we can form of God? that it does 
not rise above the low thought of the savage, which pictures 
Him merely as an angry and offended man? Rise but one 
degree above that, rise up in your thought to the idea of Him 
as the judge of all the earth; rise one degree higher to 
the idea of Him as the author and controller of the 
moral universe, and all this talk about easy, good-natured 
forgiveness vanishes in your nobler but more awful concep- 
tions of God, as the cloud-wreath vanishes at the rising of 
the sun?” Now, we can imagine that passage having been 
written with a drift with which we should heartily agree, and 
we believed at the time the sermon was first published by a 
Missionary Society which hoped, by the help of it, to remove 
some of the difficulties which stand in the way of the reception 
of the Christian doctrine of the atonement, that the drift of the 
Bishop was one with which, in the main, we did agree. But that 
hope is greatly diminished by the form in which the sermon is now 
republished, and we fear that the Bishop's sermon will do more 
to throw new difficulties in the way of the understanding of the 
Christian doctrine of the sacrifice of Christ, than to remove 
any. What the Bishop seems to be aiming at is not to 
show how great, how infinite almost, is the difficulty of moving 
man to a true abhorrence of sin, and of reconciling him 
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to God by infusing into him the divine abhorrence of sin, 
but how impossible it is, even after that difficulty is surmounted, 
to conceive God as forgiving sin, except by the help of some- 
thing which the Bishop calls a “moral miracle” to enable Him 
to do it. Now, far as our conception of God—far as the 
Christian conception of God—is from that of a Being who is 
“easy and good-natured” in his forgiveness of sin, not even that 
view seems to us less like the Christian view than one which 
would tell us that a “moral miracle” is required to enable 
God to forgive even those sins which are truly and earnestly 
repented. And though the Bishop of Peterborough does not 
always appear to distinguish between the saving of the 
sinner from the “consequences of sin” and the divine 
forgiveness of sin itself—two totally different matters, as it 
appears to us—yet we regret to think that the main drift of 
his sermon is that, even assuming true repentance on the 
part of mun, it takes some special suspension of the ordinary 
moral laws of the universe in which we live, to enable God to 
forgive the sin thus heartily repented of. At least, if this be 
not the preacher’s drift, we do not know what can be the 
meaning of this passage, the earlier part of which is, as we 
believe, new in the sermon as Dr. Magee now republishes it. 
‘Is it alleged, however,” he asks, “ that God forgives, not of mere 


compassion, but on condition of penitence, and that he who truly 


repents has thereby satisfied His requirements, and may, there- 
fore, claim to be forgiven; while he who remains impenitent 
does so of his own act and choice, and therefore deserves his 
fate?” We should have supposed that nothing could be plainer 
than the apostolic affirmative to that question, which, however, 
the Bishop, as we shall soon see, answers in the negative. “If 
we say that we have no sin,” says St. John, “we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us. If we confess our sins, he 
is faithful and righteous to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness.” But the Bishop does not appear to 
agree with St. John that the matter is so simple as that. It 
takes something more than fidelity and righteousness, he 
evidently thinks, in God, to justify the forgiveness of the 
penitent. “Surely the answer to this is obvious,” he 
continues. “The refusal of the impenitent to repent is 
either a sin or a defect; either he will not or he cannot 
repent. If it is a sin, why not forgive it like any other 
sinP If it is only an imperfection, why punish it at all? 
Is it not clear, moreover, that if God forgives only the 
penitent He is less compassionate than He bids us to be, when 
He tells us to forgive all our debtors whether penitent or im- 
penitent ? And if, on the other hand, penitence is a necessary 
antecedent condition of forgiveness, arising out of the nature 
and constitution of things, then equally so, for aught we can 
tell, may atonement and mediation be such conditions too. 
Then there is this further difficulty. God is the author of that 
very constitution of things, of those inexorable and unalter- 
able laws, under which, as we have seen,”—let us say parenthe- 
tically that if we rightly understand the sermon, we have seen 
nothing of the kind,—“ forgiveness is scarcely conceivable. 
Are we to suppose then, that He will deflect those laws at 
our bidding ?” No, we are to suppose nothing of the kind. But all 
that the Bishop has shown is not in the least that under the moral 
laws of the universe “ forgiveness ” is scarcely conceivable, but a 
very different thing indeed, that under the moral laws of the 
universe, it is hardly, or not at all, conceivable, that the conse- 
quences of sin in disturbing and undermining society should 
cease with repentance; that it is next to impossible either 
that we can regard ourselves as free from  responsi- 
bility for the evil that we have done, even when we 
have repented it, however heartily; or that others should 
regard us as having finally and fully expiated that evil. 
But this is surely a totally different thing from saying that 
forgiveness is hardly conceivable. If there be any meaning in 
Christ’s Gospel at all, true penitence is as sure of true forgive- 
ness, as sin is sure of punishment. The Bishop’s attempt to re- 
present the breaking of the divine law, and impenitence for the 
breaking of the divine law, as distinct sins, the latter of which 
is as much entitled to forgiveness as the former, is surely a very 
forced march in logic. How is it possible that if true penitence 
be the necessary condition of God’s forgiveness, impenitence 
should be as much entitled to forgiveness as any other sin? Can 
an impenitent man be penitent for his impenitence? Ifso, he is not 
impenitent. If,on the contrary, he is impenitent for his impeni- 
tence, he has no claim for forgiveness. God forgives only him who 
resolutely separates himself from the evil he has committed, and 








abhors himself for it; but once assume the will to do tha: 
and as we understand Christ’s teaching, not only God, but all 
good beings rejoice, and feel no longer alienated in heart from 
him who has thus put the evil away from him. As for its 
requiring a “moral miracle” to forgive such a one, it would 
seem to us to require a moral miracle, and the most astoundin, 
of all moral miracles, for any good Being not to forgive him; but 
by forgiveness we only mean the removal of all alienation of 
spirit, and by no means the restoration of the penitent to 
the same position in the moral world in which he stood before 
he did what he knew to be evil. 

What we dread in the attempt to make of the atonement a 
miracle primarily essential to the granting of God’s forgive. 
ness even to the truly penitent, is this, that it appears to 
present God as divinely averse to that which Christ assures yg 
to belong to the very essence and constitution of his nature, 
It seems to us the very denial, not only of Christ’s revelation, 
but of all that the prophets had taught, to represent the obstacle 
to forgiveness as being in the reluctance of God to restore the 
penitent to his own love and favour. Doubtless the mystery of 
the doctrine of sacrifice is magnified even in the prophets, and 
grew constantly before the minds of all the great Hebrew teachers 
till it culminated in the life and death of Christ. But that mystery 
consists in the infinite sacrifice needed to bring hatred of sin home 
to the hearts of men, not in the infinite magnitude of the 
obstacle presented by the Divine mind to the forgiveness of 
evil, in cases where it had once been so brought home to the 
heart, and hated as it deserved to be. Surely the mystery in 
the doctrine of sacrifice, great as it is, is a mystery because it 
measures the difficulty which an infinite Being has in bring. 
ing a finite being to his senses, and not because it measures 
the difficulty which an infinite Being has in finding a sufficient 
excuse for doing that which love and righteousness alike prompt 
him to do. We agree with the Bishop of Peterborough in 
thoroughly rejecting the shallow doctrine of a “ good-natured 
God ;” but we do not agree with him in thinking,—as he leads 
us to believe that he does think,—that the mystery of evil lies 
in the difficulty of according true divine forgiveness to the peni- 
tent; for we hold that the only mystery in this matter is the 
mystery of evil itself,—the strange difficulty of producing in not 
merely finite, but even very weak creatures, that penitence which 
alone perfect righteousness can possibly forgive. 





PRECIOUS POTTERY. 

RE we Philistines? We did not know it, but it must be 

so, for the enthusiasm created by a sale like the Foun- 

taine sale of pottery, and the prices given on Tuesday and 
Wednesday for some of the specimens, excite in us a sense of 
bewilderment, and, we will frankly add, of intellectual annoyance, 
only exceeded when we see thousands of pounds paid for specimens 
of wooden furniture, without a claim of any sort except that 
they were difficult to make, and that workmen wasted lives in 
their completion. We yield to no one in admiration of beauti- 
ful buildings, or beautiful pictures, or beautiful books, or even, at 
a long distance, beautiful precious stones, though the majority 
may surpass us in knowledge of them all; but this expendi- 
ture of tens of thousands for curious pottery, this collec- 
tion of the art-lovers of the world to see painted dishes and 
finely glazed dishes-—for enamels are nothing else — and 
candlesticks, and urns, creates in us a sense of irritation 
which to those who worship such things is, we suppose, 
slightly comic. We quarrel with no man’s fads, if they are not 
injurious to society or debasing to themselves, and if the mil- 
lionaires like to spend hundreds a year for the privilege of 
looking at ugly majolica, we are not discontented. Still, the 
burden of proving that the pottery is worth its price would seem 
to be upon those who give it. Primé facie, their mania is @ 
little absurd. Europe is supposed just now not to be making 
much money, and certainly there is much distress, while the 
future is full of storms, yet here we have capitalists by the 
dozen, and professional traders in Art by the score, who com- 
pete eagerly for the privilege of giving £3,000—or in one in- 
stance £7,350—for a dish, or £4,000 for an ivory horn. What 
do they do it for? It is certainly not for the gratification of 
the sense of beauty, for three times in four the articles are 
not beautiful. No picture can, as a picture, be so perfect on 
pottery or enamel as on canvas, for the conditions of manufac- 
ture, the necessities of firing, and glazing, and what not, must 
limit the artist’s freedom, and render theexpression of his thought 
more difficult. In most cases, however, the picture is not the 
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a 
attraction. Beauty of form, on the other hand, is better secured 
in harder material, as is proved by the reluctance with which 
great sculptors have devoted themselves to clay, which, when 
they have finished their work, may be spoiled in baking, colour- 
ing, and glazing. Half the costly pottery valued by collectors 
js positively ugly, covered with glaring colours, adorned with 
ridiculous reptiles, and so glazed that the iridescence is a weari- 
ness to the sight, which is always interrupted by an undesired 
reflex glare. The designer cares nothing for intellectual effect, 
nothing for any correspondence of parts, nothing even for 
naturalness of colour; but solely for work which shall produce 
the impression of enormous difficulties successfully surmounted. 
This is the kind of thing which drives pottery purchasers wild 
with enthusiasm and liberality :—103. A large oval cistern, 
elaborately ornamented with masks of cherub heads, with fes- 
toons of drapery and fruits all round the body of the cistern. 
The faces white, the hair and wings purplish gray and yellow, 
some of the drapery rich blue, and the ground of rustic 
work greenish, with lizards here and there. Four lion’s 
paws form the feet of the cistern, which measures 32} in. 
long, 17} in. wide, and 13} in. high. Put up at a bid of 
500 guineas, and speedily reached the large sum of £1,911, 
at which it was knocked down (no name).” We venture to say 
that in all true elements of beauty, a Greek amphora with black 
figures on the natural terra cotta, worth perhaps thirty shillings,* 
is richer than that thing, though it fetched probably six times 
the price of the “ Icarus,” and twice, if we remember right, the 
price asked for Watts’s “Dove released from the Ark.” 
The money, in fact, would buy a choice library, even if all the 
books were well bound. Or take this example, which excited 
even more enthusiasm at the sale:—“296. Henri II. ware.— 
Flambeau, or candlestick, lower part of the stem of architectural 
design, three figures of children on a bracket, one bearing a 
shield with the Arms of France, each of the figures standing on 
a bracket supported by 4 mask, forming a tripod on a large 
circular plinth, the upper part of stem formed as a vase; the 
Montmorency Laval Arms painted on top and plinth, 12 in. 
high, the plinth 6§ in. in width. This celebrated piece was put 
up at 1,000 guineas and speedily rose to 2,000, the two con- 
tending bidders being M. Clément and M. Manheim, of Paris. 
After a very spirited encounter the winner was M. Clément, 
at the enormous figure of 3,500 guineas (£3,675).” In itself, 
what is that, except a particularly complicated candlestick 
in a material which any careless servant could destroy for ever. 
It is not its age for which it is bought at that monstrous price, 
for though old, it is not a sixth of the age of the abundant 
specimens of Greek pottery, nor is it its associations. Nobody 
that anybody knows of ever did anything wonderful by the 
light of that flambeau, even if that were a reason for placing 
upon it such a preposterous value. Men might as well buy a 
mirror for a million, because Queen Elizabeth once admired her 
own face in it. Association, indeed, has little to do with these 
prices, for although undoubted pedigree tells, and though the 
portraits included in the Limousin enamel dish may have swelled 
its monstrous price, seven thousand guineas, still all through 
the sale men were giving hundreds for dishes and the like, about 
which nothing could be said except that they were undoubted 
specimens of this or that ware, or from such-and-such 
ahand. They had probably passed most of their subsequent 
existence in old chests and cupboards. The truth is, the col- 
lectors are influenced a little by the fact that the article offered 
is unique, there being of necessity no other on earth exactly like 
it, a little by a certain glowing richness of effect, a little by that 
originality of workmanship which in worthier work would be 
genius, but principally by admiration for a specimen of handi- 
work in which inherent difficulties of every kind have been visibly 
overcome. That is a sound defence up to a point, all sincere handi- 
work deserving estimation ; but then comes the question whether 
the difficulties were worth overcoming? We contend that they 
were not, and that every such piece of work is a specimen 
of ingenuity wasted, imagination frittered away, and genius 
forced to exert itself in self-imposed fetters. Half the 
power exerted to produce grotesque clays or elaborate 
enamels, or over-ornamented ivory horns, would, if worthily 
Spent, have produced work far more beneficial to Art, 
and indefinitely more ennobling, from the side of artistic 
thought, to those who gaze upon it. Who, indeed, is en- 
nobled, who is not pro tanto debased by the elevation of an 
elaborate candlestick of painted pottery, without true beauty of 





colour or true grace of form, into the position of a work of the 


highest Art, for which the wealthiest connoisseurs may worthily 
compete and nations wisely pay ? 

We object, for our part, to the nation paying any such sums 
for any specimens of the kind. A syndicate of wealthy men, 
anxious that such “dreams of beauty ” should not be lost tothe 
nation—as they will be while the Treasury is ruled by trustees 
for the taxpayer—was, it is stated, formed to bid at the sale for 
the articles it conceived the nation ought to have. If the Treasury 
buys them for South Kensington, well and good ; ifnot, the articles 
will be sold again, and in neither case will the guarantors suffer 
much. We suppose the syndicate deserves some credit for 
taking a good deal of trouble and risking a small sum of money 
in order to secure what its members believe to be art treasures 
to the nation, but appreciation of their effort should be confined 
to thanks from the authorities at South Kensington. The 
nation has only a limited sum to spend upon art treasures, and 
can spend it much more worthily than in buying candlesticks 
like these at £600 apiece :—* 269. Limoges enamels, a pair of 
magnificent candlesticks on circular feet, with subjects in 
grisaille, from Exodus; on square above foot of four figures, 
animals and cupids; the stems painted with red and white 
foliated fluted work ; signed ‘ P. R.’ (Pierre Raymond), and dated 
1556; 12in. high. For these fine candlesticks there was a most 
energetic struggle between M. Lowengard and M. Clément, of 
Paris, and Mr. J.C. Robinson, who at length became the purchaser 
at £1,218; and his acquisition, as it was presumed to be for the 
syndicate, was loudly applauded by the crowded audience.” 
The “ crowded ” audience was an audience of rich persons, and 
if it valued the candlesticks so much, might have presented 
them to the nation; but, in any event, they ought not to be 
bought. If the South-Kensington Museum wishes to complete 
its exposition of the history of enamels, let it buy cheaper pieces, 
or wait till the craze is over and similar specimens are brought 
once more to the hammer at reasonable prices, not deplete its 
limited treasury by competing with men whose wealth is 
only equalled by their whimsicality. Art will not be injured 
by such abstinence, for no one wants such treasures to be 
imitated, and seeing them could but inspire students with a 
false ideal of what ought to be sought. We maintain the 
Department to collect beautiful things, not curios, and 
to teach men to design well, not to overcome mighty 
difficulties in modelling and baking heaps of incongru- 
ous figures on a dish. If the fund were limitless, it 
might be worth while to spend a few thousands upon such 
articles as candlesticks, if only to show our grandchildren what 
our grandfathers went mad over; but as it is, such purchases 
would be a breach of the trusteeship in Art which South Ken- 
sington holds for the unhappy taxpayer. 

It may be said, and will be said, that the buyers waste no money, 
any more than they would in buying diamonds, for the estimation 
of pottery or enamel so precious rises every year. The specimens 
will sell a hundred years hence just as readily as they sell now. 
We do not believe it. Not to mention the risk from fire and care- 
less attendants, and the risk of a decline in the national wealth, 
amidst which all such whims will die away as suddenly as they 
rose, we maintain that if art-culture spreads—so spreads as to 
filter down among the people—the admiration for mere triumphs 
of skill and labour, without beauty either of form, or colour, or 
thought, will steadily die away, and they will be relegated to their 
fitting position,— as remarkablespecimens of misdirected industry, 
patience, and artistic power. They will be regarded as what 
they are,—remarkable imitations in difficult material of natural 
objects, bound together for no reason except ostentation in a 
single design to which they do not naturally belong, and which 
they spoil by excessive overloading. Men will be ashamed to 
waste thousands in purchasing such things, and they will no more 
fetch their present prices than Lord Dudley’s china ship will 
be sold for £10,000. We may be wrong, and the syndicate 
right, and no doubt the syndicate includes men who really love 
Art; but if we are wrong, and our grandchildren will give the 
price of three good pictures for a candlestick, the annual vote 
for Art will not have had much beneficial effect. Let the 
millionaires, at all events, run the risk, and let the nation con- 
fine its purchases to work possessed of beauty, buying even 
then with some reasonable consideration for the needs of those 
who pay. The slightest hint of economy in such matters is set 
down to Philistinism ; but with every increase in the Education 
Vote watched by jealous eyes, and a difficulty made of the cost 
of keeping the coinage undefaced, we hold it preposterous to 
give a quarter of a million, or a fourth of that sum, for a collec. 
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tion of Rubens pictures, which ought, till |they vanish, as they 
will do, into the air, to be regarded as property already in trust 
for the benefit of the nation. 





“JOHN BULL ET SON ILE” IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
N 1746, three volumes of correspondence appeared which 
purported to be written by Jewish chroniclers at different 
places. Extracts from the letters appeared in Tome XXIII. of 
the Bibliotheque Francoise, the Gentleman’s Magazine, and 
Fog’s Weekly Journal. The volumes were also translated, if 
we are to believe the preface to the third volume, into German 
and Italian. The correspondents were Aaron Monceca, Isaac 
Onis, and Jacob Brito: The first mentioned of the trio, who 
were all Jews, took a journey over Europe, and sent his “im- 
pressions ”’ in the form of letters to the second, who in turn for- 
warded letters from Alexandria and Cairo; while the third gave 
lucid and graphic descriptions of the manners, customs, and 
politics of Spain and Portugal. 

Aaron Monceca visited London, and after a six days’ “look 
round,” addressed his correspondent Isaac Onis with the view of 
giving “an exact account of the character of the English.” He 
writes that he found the people generally large-bodied, well- 
made, agile, and robust. The first thing Monceca took notice 
of on his arrival was “that plenty and magnificence whereby 
the English are distinguished among strangers;” but he con- 
fessed that as a nation the English were not very fond of 
cultivating acquaintance with strangers, and if they happened 
to fall into the company of such, “ they will every now and 
then remind them that they think themselves their betters in 
every respect.” “It is not the good opinion,” adds Monceza, 
on this point, “ which the English have of themselves, but the 
vanity of telling the world they have it, which gives the 
offence.” The following is somewhat true, even in the pre- 
sent day :—“ A stranger in this country cannot walk the 
streets but he shall hear himself taken to pieces, and every- 
thing about him differing from the fashions of the place 
severely censured.” The national contempt for foreigners 
is thus explained :—‘Those foreigners who have settled in 
England by their mean conduct have inspired the natives with 
a contemptible idea of all their countrymen, while they are 
naturally prone to think highly of themselves. They who have 
opulent fortunes, and swim in the midst of riches and plenty, 
look down with pity on men struggling with all the hardships 
of poverty and want. As to those of narrow circumstances in 
this country, they don’t make use of all methods to advance 
their fortune, but are satisfied with the little they possess, so 
long as they enjoy liberty, which they esteem infinitely pre- 
ferable to the greatest treasures. We see but few Englishmen 
roaming abroad to seek their fortune. They would blush at the 
thought of enriching themselves by following the profession of 
an adventurer. Commerce is their only resource to acquire a 
fortune, a method no less reputable to themselves than useful 
to their country. It is no wonder, then, that a nation of such 
a philosophical turn of mind should despise those whom they 
see traversing the globe in quest of money, and, perhaps, sub- 
mitting to very scandalous means in order to compass their 
end.” (If Aaron was acquainted with the English of to-day, he 
would modify this “ exact account” somewhat.) 

One of the letters is devoted to a comparison of French and 
English poets. Monceca says:—‘The tragic poets of France 
are as much superior to those of the same profession in England 
as the philosophers of the former nation are inferior to those of 
the latter. There is as great a difference between Shakespeare 
and Corneille, Addison and Racine, as between Des Cartes and 
Newton, Mallebranche and Locke. It is not that the English 
poets want fire and lively imagination; on the contrary, they 
have a deal of spirit and force of genius. But the unhappiness 
is, when they have raised themselves to heaven, they are not 
able to support themselves, but, being dazzled with their own 
height, sink all of a sudden to the very ground. Such is the 
state of the English Stage. I never saw so much genius with 
so few gcod performances. They act every day at London 
a sort of frightful farces, to which they scruple not to give 
the pompous name of ‘tragedies.’ I have seen in one of 
the English plays three witches introduced riding on a 
broomstick, and boiling herbs in a cauldron. I have seen 
the stage representing a churchyard, and the grave-diggers 
playing at bowls with the skulls of dead men; and, what is 
ten times worse, I have seen all this applauded. Dryden, but 





especially Addison, hath taken pains to polish this barbarous 
muse; but, in spite of all they could do, she still remains too 
much of the savage. It seems Melpomene can’t put on the 
modest and majestic air in England which she once had in 
Greece, and with which she appears at this day in France, 
What strange alterations have they made in the translation of 
Voltaire’s Zara! When this tragedy came to be acted on the 
English stage, one might see that young Princess tearing her 
hair, and tumbling about, like a convulsionary. The author, sure, 
is little obliged to the translator ‘for such extravagant additions, 
However, this may be alleged in excuse: the English poet wag 
forced to accommodate the play to the public taste; before it 
could take in this country, it must be made ridiculous. In order 
to obtain applause at London, the dramatic writer must exhibit 
monsters to the spectators; the probable will never affect them 
in the least. The theatres of Paris and London represent 
exactly the different characters of the two nations. They speak 
at Paris, but at London they act. ’Tis not at all strange, then, 
that the French should speak better than the English, since 
every man is allowed to excel in his own profession. For the same 
reason, the amorous intrigues in the French plays are more inter. 
esting and better conducted than in the English. The considera. 
tion of this difference of character will enable us to judge of the 
merit of the two theatres. The character of the French is tender. 


’ ness,—love is their prevailing passion. Gallantry is, in a manner, 


their common profession; it is the very life and soul of the 
Court. The ladies naturally speak the language of the heart; 
and, though their actions are not always suitable, yet, in 
dignity of expression, they are nothing inferior to the heroine 
of aromance. It isa common thing at Paris to hear a female 
platonic reasoning with the greatest keenness that sense has 
nothing to do with love in a person of birth, and that this 
passion is confined to the mind and the soul—the body has no 
share in it; and yet this philosophic lady makes her appoint. 
ments with a gallant every night. Love is in possession of the 
theatre at London, as well as of that at Paris. But the 
English poets are not so happy in describing the springs and 
motions of that passion as they are in painting greatness 
of soul, valour, public spirit, and such noble endowments, 
The character of Cato in Addison's tragedy is, perhaps, the 
most beautiful that ever appeared on the stage. That of 
Pompey in Cinna, that of Burrhus in Britannicus, nay, even 
that of Joash in Athaliah, is not so shining; and yet any one 
of these pieces is more perfect than that of the English poet, 
because he was so weak in order to please the fair sex (who are 
the chief judges of the merit of a tragedy at London, as well as 
at Paris) as to introduce tender speeches, though he was a 
stranger to the soft language of love. This has enervated the 
finest tragedy that was ever acted upon any stage.” 


Of the liberty which the Englishman enjoys Monceca speaks 
highly. “No man in this country needs be afraid of being 
dragged from his family upon the false accusation of a spiteful 
impostor, and deprived of an opportunity to justify himself till 
after a tedious confinement. He has nothing to fear from the 
hatred of the great, or even from the malice of the priests them- 
selves. As long as a man lives an honest and harmless life, he 
is under the protection of the laws; and till he violates these 
he is perfectly secure. An Englishman need not give himself 
the trouble every evening to recollect what has dropped from 
him in conversation through the day, out of dread lest some un- 
guarded expression should cost him two or three years’ liberty. 
He thinks, he speaks, and acts freely, and is under no restraint 
but that of the law.” In this letter, which is without a date, as 
indeed all the letters are, we obtain some clue to the time of our 
Jewish visitor’s reflections. He says :—‘ Sir Robert Walpole, 
who is Prime Minister here, is a gentleman of great capacity; 
he has a vast, penetrating, and sublime genius, and is no less 
solicitous for the good of his country than concerned for 
the honour of his Prince. He supports with wonder- 
ful ability and consummate prudence the whole weight of 
public affairs. By his wise administration he has advanced the 
trade and credit of the nation to the highest pitch. However, 
multitudes are daily exclaiming against him. He has, indeed, 
more enemies than the French Cardinal. But, notwithstanding 
this impotent clamour, not only the thinking people in England, 
but all Europe in general do justice to his capacity, and acknow- 
ledge his uncommon merit. It is very probable his enemies 
would blame him less if his qualifications were not so con- 
spicuous. A thought is just now come into my head, while I 
am writing. If by any accident this letter should miscarry; 
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and fall into the hands of an English malcontent, he’d swear 
it was not for naught that [ commended Sir Robert ; he 
would never bring himself to believe that I, a Jew, a 
stranger in England, and wholly unknown at Court, could 
speak well of a man merely because I think he deserves 
it.” This latter reflection is well put, and certainly 
shows how unjust we are to our public men when 
swayed by party. Sir Robert Walpole was, in his first 
administration, First Lord of the Treasury from October, 1715, to 
1717; in his second administration, he filled the same office from 
1721 to 1742; so that it must be some time between these dates that 
Aaron Monceca visited London. Speaking of the social amuse- 
ments of the English people, he says :—“ When they can’t have 
the opportunity to see an encounter between two masters of 
defence, they divert themselves with cock-fighting, bull-baiting, 
&c. This natural ferocity, it seems, must be gratified, and in 
room of men, they are content to sacrifice animals to this 
humour. Who could believe that people whose diversions are 
so cruel are, notwithstanding, humane and charitable ? 
And yet this holds true with respect to the English. Few 
among them of tolerable circumstances will refuse an alms 
to the poor; and for this they do not stay till they are asked— 
the very sight of want is sufficient to move them, and they think 
it reward enough to have the pleasure of relieving the miser- 
able. Another very remarkable contradiction in the temper of 
this nation is their contempt of trifles, attended with an excessive 
fondness for what is called the fashion. It is truly astonishing 
to see in the same people sentiments and inclinations so dia- 
metrically opposite. When one considers the vast number of 
law-suits which are daily decided in London, and at the same 
time reflects on the good-sense and prudence which runs through 
the discourse and books of the English, one would be tempted 
to believe that they all speak like philosophers, think like 
attorneys, and act like Normans.” 


Our visitor has some pertinent remarks on the religion 
of the people of England. We must make our selection of 
these brief:—‘‘ As for religion, there seems to be as many 
different sorts of it in England as there are inhabitants. 
If there was an Act of Parliament obliging everyone to 
publish his creed, I verily believe there would not be two 
found alike. This vast variety, however, does not hinder 
them from being extremely zealous, each in his own way. A 
Churchman hates a Presbyterian as bitterly as a Jansenist does 
a Jesuit. The Presbyterian, on the other hand, is sure to pay 
the Churchman home in his own coin, and both parties heartily 
unite in detesting a Papist; while the Papist, in his turn, takes 
care to come behind with neither. It is pretty hard to reconcile 
this whimsical behaviour of the English with their good-sense 
and with their generous toleration in matters of religion. But 
an essential quality of the English is their contempt of cere- 
mony or finicalness, A petit maitre at London makes a 
ridiculous figure; he is equally the jest of all ranks of 
people. He is commonly regarded as a pretty monkey, or 
some other animal which is carried about for a show at public 
fairs.” We cannot forbear giving the following description of a 
Presbyterian and an Established Church clergyman :—* The 
dress and air of the Presbyterian divines is exactly suitable to 
their true character. They walk with a demure and affected 
gait. Their faces are almost quite hidden under broad-brim’d 
hats, and their bodies are wrapped up in monstrous long cloakes. 
A Presbyterian parson in the streets of Paris would be taken 
for some reverend divine who had appealed to a General Council, 
and thereby at once had incurred the displeasure of his Bishop 
and brought himself into disgrace at Court. A clergyman of the 
Established Church makes a very different figure. He is dressed 
in a fine cassock, tied with a taffety surcingle. His upper gar- 
ment is a large and pompous-gown, artfully gathered on the 
shoulders; his head is equipped with a fine, fair wig, well 
powdered, and a fashionable beaver, with a twisted hat-band 
and rose. Set off in this manner, he is not unlike the dignified 
Clergy in France, especially such of them as live in great cities. 
I thought when I crossed the seas I had been rid of the 
bickerings of the Jansenists and Molinists; but I find in 
England the Churchmen and Presbyterians copy them very 
exactly. If miracles were as much in vogue here as in France 
or in Italy, I should expect to hear of many a good English 
prelate canonised for the sole merit of persecuting the Dis- 
senters.” Speaking of our burial customs, Monceca says :— 
“The English have several customs which, in my opinion, are 


4s fanatical as any that are observed amorg other nations. In 





this country the breath is no sooner out of the body, than they 
fall a-stripping the body of everything made of linen. A 
Mahometan is not more careful in washing a dead body, 
a Jew is not more exact in purifying, or a Papist in 
muttering over it some superstitious prayers, than the English 
are in wrapping it up in a flannel shroud. There are great 
numbers of these grave-cloths ready-made, and many get their 
living by selling them. There is an express law prohibiting 
the use of anything about a dead body that is not woollen. If 
so much as a thread of flax or hemp is employed in sewing a 
shroud, it is a crime against the State. However, at first, l was 
exceedingly surprised at this odd custom. When I came to 
understand the reason, I was far from condemning the English. 
The intention of their law which forbids burying in linen is 
to increase the consumption of woollen goods, and so to en- 
courage that kind of manufacture.” Monceca has the following 
reflection on this law,—‘ Nothing, sure, can show a greater con- 
cern for trade than to make the very dead interest themselves 
in it.” 

Monceca attended the execution of several criminals con- 
demned to die for highway robbery, but we forbear reproducing 
his description of the scene. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. STOPFORD BROOKE ON CHRIST. 

[To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Sirn,—Having read with much interest the article on this sub- 
ject in your last number, I shall be glad if you will allow me to 
offer to your readers a few words upon it, with the view 
more especially of placing before them the other side of the 
question. The writer of the article, as I venture to 
think, has entirely overlooked a consideration of the utmost 
importance, and one which ought never to be left out of sight 
in reading the exalted terms in which St. Paul speaks of Christ. 
To the mind of the Apostle Jesus of Nazareth was the long- 
expected Messiah. As such, he was a personage of surpassing 
greatness and authority, the very representative and vicegerent 
upon earth of the Supreme himself. He had lived, indeed, 
in a lowly and despised condition. As expressed in Philippians, 
he had “ humbled himself and taken the form of a servant,” 
or, in other words, had “ emptied himself” of the privileges and 
powers properly attaching to the Messianic office. For this 
(says the Apostle) God had highly exalted him, and given him a 
name which is above every name. And, in Paul's conception, 
Christ should, before long, assume his rightful character. He 
should come again in power and glory to judge the world. 
Meantime his death, by the divine will, and in accordance with 
the sacrificial ideas of the ancient religion, had been accepted as 
an expiatory sacrifice for the sins of the world; so that even 
the Gentile races might now be admitted into his kingdom. To 
bring about this result, Jesus had willingly lived in humiliation 
and laid down his life. Hence, in large measure, the terms of 
admiration and praise in which Paul speaks both of the self- 
sacrifice and of the exultation of the risen and glorified Christ. 
Such language, however, by no means shows that the Apostle 
looked upon Christ as God, or as equal to God. It simply arose 
from the Apostle’s thought of him as one who filled the great 
and unique office of Messiah, and who was possessed, therefore, of 
a character which belonged and could belong to no other being. 
No earthly potentate or patriarch or apostle, no Paul or Apollos 
or Cephas, or any one else, could be worthy to be compared or 
even named along with him who alone was made to be head 
over all, as Lord and Christ. 

The same exalted idea of the Messianic greatness will be 
found to apply equally to the interpretation of other passages, 
such as the introductory chapters of the Ephesians and 
Colossians. But I must not here enter into the details further 
than to observe that Paul everywhere lets us see that he made 
the most absolute distinction between God and Christ. In no 
case does he really identify them with each other, not even in 
Romans ix. 5, or Titus ii. 13, when interpreted in accordance 
with New Testament usages, and with other and related passages. 

If then, as the Spectator alleges, Unitarians cannot use, in 
speaking of Christ, the same language as the Apostle, this does 
not necessarily indicate on their part any want either of due 
reverence for Christ, or of rational devotional feeling. It arises 
simply from their reasonable regard to the facts of the case; 
from this in particular, that some of the Apostles’ ideas have 
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been shown by the lapse of time and the course of history to have 
been unfounded. He speaks, for example, of the speedy end of the 
world as the result of the second coming of Christ; he speaks of 
creation as groaning and travailing for this anticipated coming ; 
of the risen Christ as soon to appear; and after destroying his 
own adversaries, to take back with him to heaven the faithful 
few who shall be ready and waiting for his second advent. Such 
expectations as these were not destined to be realised, and have 
never been fulfilled. They are now quietly dropped and left out 
of sight even by those who pay the most rapturous adoration 
to Jesus Christ, and who have set up an object of worship such, 
it is safe to say, as was never dreamt of by St. Paul or any 
other New Testament writer. 

Such expectations have been dropped also by the modern 
Unitarian, as well as the ideas which have been, in a sense, 
substituted for them by the prevalent theology. And if this 
simpler Unitarian Christianity is disparagingly spoken of and 
repudiated by many as mere “ Theism,”’ it has at least the merit, 
as the Spectator admits, of being rational, while it is also, I 
submit, in evident accordance with the plainest teachings of the 
Christian Master. I will venture even to say that it is far 
better adapted than the virtual tritheism of the popular creeds 
to become the Christian faith of thoughtful persons in the 
coming days of reformation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GerorGE Vance Situ. 


[Our correspondent appears to mean, then, that neither he 
nor any reasonable Unitarian could use that fervent language 
concernivg Christ which Mr. Stopford Brooke claims that he 
could “frankly ” use without any abatement at all. We were 
not criticising his view, but Mr. Stopford Brooke’s, which 
appears to be very different.—Ep. Spectator. } 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’ ] 

Sir,—In your criticism of Mr. Stopford Brooke’s sermon to the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, you allege that “the 
history of Unitarianism has been a history of fading and blanch- 
ing devotion from the beginning.” Some months ago, your 
reviewer of Maurice’s “ Life” expressed the opinion that “the 
ardent belief in the Fatherhood of God entertained by Uni- 
tarians forty or fifty years ago has faded away in a great many 
of their congregations into Theism, not always of a Christian 
type, or even into an intellectual variety of scientific Agnosti- 
cism.” What better definition of “ Theism,”’’ as the word is used 
by those who accept it, there could be than “the ardent belief 
in the Fatherhood of God,” the reviewer does not pause to 
point out. But I feel sure that, having given the wide and 
respectable currency which you always command to allegations 
so grave, you will not refuse admission to a word of protest in 
your columns. 

I have enjoyed for fifteen years exceptional opportunities of 
acquaintance with Unitarian thought and sentiment in all its 
active centres. I have the pleasure of intimate acquaintance, 
I suppose, with at least a hundred Unitarian ministers. I have 
visited all their leading pulpits from Manchester to London, 
from Newcastle to Bristol. I have worked on numerous local 
and national Unitarian committees and councils. From this 
experience, I allege, without hesitation, that the devotional 
element in Unitarianism has steadily deepened and strengthened 
throughout these fifteen years; the occasional visitors to our 
“ ministers’ meetings” from orthodox bodies tell us that in no 
other clerical conclave do they find so strong a devotional 
spirit. At the great Conference held in this city two years 
ago, by far the most important gathering of Unitarians ever 
held in this country, the devotional fervour that prevailed even 
in sessions allotted to discussion of polity or finance was the 
subject of universal comment. 

Moreover, this growth in spirituality has proceeded absolutely 
pari passu with the development of critical and philosophical 
thonght which you term “ rationalistic.” In 1866, an attempt 
was made to engraft an acceptance of the miraculous on mem- 
bership of the Unitarian Association. The motion was defeated 
by an overwhelming majority; but at that time probably at 
least half our ministry and laity accepted the miraculous ele- 
ment, and were unmoved by German, Dutch, or French bibli- 
ology. About half-way between that date and this a severe 
struggle took place over the proposal to issue Theodore Parker’s 
“Discourse of Religion ” under the seal of the Association. The 
debate revealed an astonishing critical advance, and at the 
same time, an unmistakable growth of fervent devotional 
feeling,—a passion for the positive side of Christian Theism 








surpassing anything that had been manifested among us before; 
The growing sense of having a message laid on us to deliver, a 
saving gospel to preach, has given its latest manifestation in. 
the vast congregations of the religious but unchurched masses 
which are now being gathered by Mr. Hopps in the Temperance. 
Hall at Leicester, by the London District Unitarian Association 
at the Bermondsey Town Hall, and by other devoted ministers. 
elsewhere. 

May I add that, contrary to your theory, the stripping away 
from Jesus of Nazareth of all attributes other than normally 
human, which has gone on amongst us surely and rapidly since 
1866, has unquestionably been accompanied by an ever-increag. 
ing admiration of his work and love and veneration for himself, 
These things are not of the things we should choose to boast of; 
we would rather quietly deliver our message and do our work, 
But your sweeping statements could not pass unnoticed.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Liverpool, June 17th. Ricuarp A. Armstrong, 


[To THE EpsToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ | 

Sir,—In your very interesting article on Mr. Stopford Brooke 
and Unitarianism you assert that history and experience are 
against his contention, and that it is not among Unitarians that 
love to Christ like St. Paul’s can flourish and abound. ‘ Where- 
ever the devotional sympathies of the believers are too deep for- 
their intellectual doubts, there the Unitarianism has more or 
less given way.” 

A very striking confirmation of this view appears in the 
recently-published record of a most saintly life. The late 
Franklin Howorth, of Bury, once an honoured Unitarian name, 
had, if ever any man had, a love to Christ akin to that of St.. 
Paul, but it was a love founded on the faith of St. Paul. It wag 
a devotion fed by the constant experience of inward communion 
and living guidance. His religious change may be described as a 
heightening and deepening of his devotion, as the result of a 
heightening and deepening of his relations to Christ. “The 
Master,” says his biographer, “for more of whose spirit he was 
ever yearning, now rose into the Saviour who came into a life 
of self-renouncing love through the abdication of pre-existent 
glory, and closed it by a redeeming and atoning death. It was 
given to him at last to know the love of Christ that passeth 
knowledge. It was given to him to look into those deeps of 
love divine with a clearness and intensity of gaze, with a ful- 
ness of adoring wonder like that which filled the soul of St. 
Paul. There was in Franklin Howorth a depth of self-sacri- 
ficing love which answered to the depth of love revealed in the 
Redeemer,” &c. 

That it is only this fulness of Christ that can attract and 
inspire souls like these is surely evident, as you contend, not 
only from the reason of the thing, but from the constant testi- 
mony of fact and experience.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Lee, Kent. J. C. Gin. 





THE DESTINY OF HOLLAND. 

(To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Str,—In your article, “The Destiny of Holland,” you say that 
the Constitution of Holland does not provide fora female succes- 
sion, and that, if our King and the Prince of Orange both died 
without leaving any male issue, Holland would lose de jure 
Luxembourg and Limbourg. Allow me. to observe that this is’ 
altogether incorrect. The Dutch Constitution of 1848 (Art. 15) 
settles the crown on the daughters of the king, in the case that 
no male issue of the house of Orange-Nassau survives. No 
reasonable objection could, therefore, be made against the suc- 
cession of our young Princess, if she had the misfortune to lose 
her father and her brother. 

In Luxembourg there is no female succession. In the above- 
mentioned case, the ducal house of Nassau would be called to: 
the throne of the Grand Duchy. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the only link between Holland and Luxembourg con- 
sists in the King of Holland being at the same time Grand 
Duke of Luxembourg, just as the King of Great Britain, @ 
hundred years ago, was at the same time Elector of Hanover. 

The position of Limbourg is totally different from that of 
Luxembourg. Limbourg is now a mere province of the Kingdom 
of Holland. In former days part of it did belong to the German 
Federation. When the Federation was destroyed by the war of 
1866, all relations between Limbourg and Germany virtually 
ceased. They were formally extinguished in 1867 by the 4th 
Article of the Treaty signed at London on May 11th, which 
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gettled the international position of the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Leusden, June 16th. W. H. pre Beravrort. 
[The point is not the Dutch Constitution, but the settlement 
of 1815, under which the Monarchy was established. We were 
not aware of the recent change in the position of Limbourg.— 


Ep. Spectator.] 
MR. LILLY AND SCHOPENHAUER. 


{To tHE Epiror oF THE “* SPEcTATOR.”’| 

$1r,—In the review of my recently published work, “ Ancient 
Religion and Modern Thought,” which appeared in your last 
issue, you take exception to my remark that Will in Schopen- 
hauer’s system “ does not seem to be substantially different from 
what is usually termed Force.” Will you permit me to point out 
that I am fully warranted by Schopenhauer’s own words in 
expressing myself as I did? In the second book of his “ Die 
Welt als Wille und Vorstellung,” he writes as follows :—‘‘I 
have chosen the word Will for want of a better, as denominatio 
a potiori, while giving to the concept of Willa much wider ex- 
tension than it has hitherto possessed. Knowledge of likeness 
jn different phenomena, and of difference in like phenomena, is, 
as Plato frequently observes, a sine qué non in philosophy. But 
up to the present time, no one had recognised the essential 
identity of Will with all the forces which act in Nature; 
and the various kinds of phenomena were not discerned 
to be different species of the same genus. People had been 
in the habit of considering them as heterogeneous; and so 
there existed no word to express the concept of this genus. I 
have, then, named the genus after the highest species—after 
that of which we have in ourselves direct knowledge, whereby 
we are guided to indirect knowledge of all the other species.” 
I might, if it were necessary, cite many other passages to the 
same effect from this great work. I observe that M. Ribot, in 
his excellent little bock, “La Philosophie de Schopenhauer,” 
uses language very similar to my own. “ Schopenhauer,” he 
writes, “ prend le mot Volonté dans un sens qui Jui est propre 
et qu’on peut traduire sans trop d’inexactitude par le mot 
force.” And he goes on to remark—what of course should 
always be remembered—“ On entend d’ordinaire par Volonté 
l’acte conscient d’un dtre intelligent; tandis que pour Schopen- 
hauer la Volonté est inconsciente par essence, consciente par 
‘accident. Il distingue soigneusement la Volonté prise en 
général (Wille) et la Volonté déterminée par des motifs 
(Willkur) ” (p. 67).—I am, Sir, &c., 

London, June 18th. W. S. Litty. 

[We had not the slightest doubt that so accurate and care- 
ful a writer as Mr. Lilly could give chapter and verse for his 
account of Schopenhauer’s view of Will. But we did and do 
‘mean to dispute that “ Force,” in the physicist’s sense, was really 
at the bottom of Schopenhauer’s system. The idea of the “ will 
to exist,” as he so often expresses it, is clearly obtained by him 
from the organic, and not from the inorganic world, and implies 
desire or craving rather than power. Mr. Lilly knows well that 
even great thinkers frequently write detached passages more or 
less inconsistent with the leading drift of their own line of 
thought.—Ep. Spectator] 


THE FALLS OF TUMMEL. 

{To tHe Eprtor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—The lovers of natural beauty seem destined to wage an 
incessant warfare against the utilitarian spirit of our age. At 
one time they are called on to fight against the wanton destruc- 
tion of time-honoured monuments of the past, at another 
against the intrusion of a railway into one of the few solitudes 
which remain undesecrated in the Lake Country. In the present 
instance, the attack proceeds from another direction, and is 
aimed at one of the most lovely and picturesque objects in Scot- 
land. This time the threatened profanation comes from an 
official quarter. 

We learn that a Bill is to be introduced into Parliament 
without delay for the purpose of giving power to the Scottish 
Fishery Board to “force a passage” for salmon up the well- 
known Falls of the Tummel, in the Highlands of Perthshire. 
This might appear, and no doubt does appear, a very slight 
matter to those who are unacquainted with the district. But 
to the tourist, and the lover of the picturesque, anything which 
would tend to impair the beauty and the sublimity of the Falls 
will be a serious loss. The vision of these Falls haunts the 
denizen of the City for months after he has visited them, and 1s 








a constant source of enjoyment, as he pictures it anew before 
his mind’s eye. The unloveliness of life in our great. cities is, in 
some aspects of it, so terrible, that we must guard our natural 
scenes of beauty with the utmost jealousy. 

There are few finer or more picturesque scenes than those 
referred to in the Jacobite song :— 

Cam’ ye by Athol, lad wi’ the philibeg, 

Doon by the Tummel, or banks of the Garry ?” 
Or in the scarcely less spirited ballad left us, as his only legacy 
of verse, by the gentle Dr. John Brown. Why are these 
Falls to be interfered with? In order to construct a 
ladder for salmon to ascend, so as to reach the upper 
waters. Now, if it were possible to do this without in- 
juring the beauty of the place, no one could complain. 
But to the nation, as such, we make bold to say the Falls, as 
they now are, are worth more than a hundred thousand salmon. 
Poets have sung of them, painters have painted them, Mr. 
Ruskin has sketched them, Macaulay has described the romantic 
pass at the mouth of which they lie. The Sovereign herself 
has testified to their charms in her “ Journal,” and the vote of 
all visitors of taste would, we believe, emphatically be,—“ Leave 
them as they are.” 

The fear is that the Bill will be rushed through the Houses of 
Parliament without any eriticism, and I therefore write, in 
order that Members of both Houses may watch, and secure 
that nothing be done to mar the beauty of the spot. If the 
salmon ladder can be constructed without injury to the amenity 
of the surroundings, by all means let the lairds of the upper 
waters have their ladder. But let there first be full inquiry. 

Ido not wish to occupy your space unduly. At present I 
sound a note of alarm. Perhaps, if necessary, you may allow 
me to return to the subject.—I am, Sir, &c., 

iz A ScorcuMan. 
“ PROFIT-SHARING.” 


[To THE EpiToR OF THE “‘ SpecTATOR.”’ | 


Sir,—In your interesting review of Professor Sedley Taylor’s 
book on “ Profit-sharing,” you refer to me as the founder of the 
Decorative Co-operators Association, 405 Oxford Street. The 
honour of having conceived the idea of starting a London business 
on the lines of La Maison Léclaire, and of having supplied the 
energy necessary to carry such idea into practical and successful 
execution, belongs not to me, but to Miss Mary Hart.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Dorchester House, Park: Lane, W. Abert GREY. 





“A STUDY: CAIRO.” 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—With reference to the picture, “ A Study: Cairo,” which 
you did the honour of mentioning in the notice of the Royal 
Academy exhibition in the issue of the Spectator of June 14th, 
I take the liberty of informing you that the word “ Mazie” is a 
mistake in the Academy catalogue for “ Major.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. D. Gites, Major. 
Junior Army and Navy Club, St. James's Street, June 18th. 


AR 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 
‘ | CONCLUDING NOTICE. ] 

A rew last words on the Academy, beginning with the third 
gallery. Mr. Vicat Cole’s “ Oxford, from Iffley,” is a good speci- 
men of the artist’s somewhat monotonous and artificial work, and 
is none the worse for representing one of the most beautiful river 
scenes in England. “ Mr. Hodgson, R.A.” painted by Ouless, 
is interesting, as being the diploma work of the latter artist, but 
will not bear comparison with his later portraits. The large 
Alma Tadema of “ Hadrian Visiting a British-Roman Pottery 
in England,” we have already alluded to; suffice it to say here, 
that the more we see it the less admirable do we think it. 
There seems to us to be no reason for the wilfully ugly com- 
position which cuts in two limbs and bodies, apparently without 
reason or excuse, and we look in vain throughout the picture 
for any beauty to justify its archwology, or any interest to 
justify its antiquity. To be commonplace in matters of 
to-day, is bad enough; to go back a thousand years or so, 
and still be commonplace, is simply intolerable. Sir 
John Gilbert’s “Morning of the Battle of Agincourt” is, 
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like all Sir John’s oil pictures, a confusion of armour and 
horses and men, with little special individuality and less truth, 
bearing much the same relation to great art that Mrs. Hemans’ 
ballads bear to great poetry. Mr. Yeames’s “Toast of the 
Kitcat Club” represents a much-painted scene, with a certain 
dry cleverness, which shows the artist at his best. There is con- 
siderable grace and dignity in the little child’s figure, which 
forms the chief interest of the picture; and the expression of the 
members’ faces and attitudes are cleverly contrasted. M. Fantin’s 
flowers are as finely painted, but perhaps scarcely so happily 
chosen, as usual; and Mr. Weguelin’s “ Herodias ” is only admir- 
able from a technical point of view. Mr.Calderon’s single figure of 
“Night,” a woman in white and dark-green drapery, seated on 
a marble bench, against an Italian sky, has a queer fascination 
about it. The artist has conveyed the sentiment of his title 
thoroughly in the expression of the face and the depth of colour 
in the dark violet eyes. Of Mr. Frith’s “Cruel Necessity ” 
—Cromwell looking at the body of Charles I.—we can say 
nothing in praise, save that the subject is an improvement on 
the Tenby fish-sellers and London flower-girls which this artist 
has lately given us. Frank Holl’s portrait of the Prince of 
Wales is fine, if it be not taken from a too literal point of view. 
The Prince is not like this, but—he might have been. Mr. Holl 
has painted like a courtier, but like a courtier who is also an 
artist. It is a pity that such a painter should sink to the level 
of commonplace in the height of his power, but we have only 
ourselves to blame. Society has treated artists as if they were 
pariahs for many years, and now it treats them as if they were 
princes; whereas they are, as Thackeray once said, “only mortals 
like the rest of us.” The worst picture in this third gallery, con- 
sidering that it is painted by an artist of established reputation, 
is “ The Vigil,” by Mr. Pettie, R.A., which represents a knight 
kneeling before an altar, holding a very short sword in his 
hands. It looks as if the Chantrey Fund were being but 
badly administered, to read in the catalogue that this picture 
has been purchased by the President and Council of the 
Royal Academy, under the terms of the Chantrey bequest. 
The single figure, entitled “ Diadumend,” by Mr. Poynter, 
is, we believe, an attempt to restore in painting a muti- 
lated statue in the Capitol at Rome; but it cannot be con- 
sidered successful. It lacks that first requisite of beauty which 
would justify a proceeding which is, to say the least of it 
slightly arrogant, and it is singularly dull and heavy in its 
colour. To show how curiously deficient in elementary require- 
ments the work of a clever man sometimes may be, it is only 
necessary to cover with the hand the lower portion of this pic- 
ture; the pillars then on either side of the figure will appear to 
be some distance in front of “ Diadumené.”’ Remove the hand, 
and they will be found (from the height of their bases) to be in- 
tended to be some distance behind this central figure. 


The great picture by Mr. Fildes, entitled “ Venetian Life,” 
we have already alluded to. It has decided merits as a picture, 
if only from its brightness and a certain pleasant brilliancy of 
impression, and the ease with which the grouping and gestures 
of the figures is managed. But as a representation of Venetian 
life and of Venetian character, it is utterly futile. It has not 
even the first elements of truth to the atmosphere, real 
or ideal, of Venice; the colouring is, in its thin flimsiness, 
as opposed to the colouring one sees in the city of the sea 
as it is well possible to be; the women are far too fair for 
Venetians, and far too healthy-looking. The whole work is use- 
less as a record of Italian life, and it has no sufficient compen- 
sating beauty. Look at Van Haanen’s girls at tea-time in a 
Venetian work-room, and you may gain some little idea of how 
far out is Mr. Fildes’ characterisation. Look, even, at the little 
three-inch figures of Mr. Henry Woods, of which there are 
several examples here, and the difference is equally apparent. 
Mr. P. R. Morris’s “ Sweethearts and Wives” is another 
work of somewhat similar character to the last,—similar, 
that is to say, in so far as it bears little relation to the real 
character of its scene, while professing to be perfectly literal. 
These wives, and maidens, and children, accompanying a some- 
what shadowy white ship as it passes beside the quay, do not 
stir our emotions or move our interest one whit. They are 
pretty, and prettily composed in graceful attitudes, and there 
their interest begins and ends. Not one has any individuality 
to speak of; not one strikes us as being in any way worthy of 
special attention. They are, in fact, dummies of the studio. 
The artist has not wished to show us the true interest and 
pathos of such a scene—or perhaps, we should say, that he has 








not understood how to show us such interest. 
matter of clothes and attitudes. 

From work of this kind it is a great relief to turn to Mr. 
Marcus Stone’s two pictures of “ Fallen Out ” and “ Reconciled.” 
These are, as one might guess from their names, companioy 
works, showing how 

“We fell out, my wife and I, 
And kissed again with tears.” 

They are in Mr. Stone’s later manner, in which the subject 
is mainly a shaded garden or wood, some old-fashioned, 
dresses, and comparatively small but very carefully drawn 
figures. They have a delicate French touch about the senti- 
ment, and scarcely aim at any reality. The work is such ag 
would be very suitable for panels in some delicately-moulded 
wardrobe, and would help to make a fine lady’s drawing-room, 
finer and more dainty; for they are very graceful, very refined, 
and rather un-English in their complexion, the work of an 
accomplished artist who has set himself no great tasks to accom- 
plish, but aims rather at perfecting small ones. The “ Ento- 
mologist,” by Mr. Marks, is the best of his contributions; it is 
a head-and-shoulders portrait of a man who is examining a 
box of butterflies. There is the usual touch of quaintness and 
elaborate satire about the meaning of the picture, and it is very 
carefully drawn and painted. For the rest, one cannot help 
feeling that it is a dull work. 

We must close this notice of this year’s pictures at the Royal 
Academy with the mention of Mr. Ernest Croft’s “ Wallen- 
stein,” an incident of the Thirty Years’ War. This is one of 
the usual military panoramas in which Mr. Crofts excels, in 
which the figures are small and numerous, the grouping and 
painting both careful and good, and great accuracy of costume 
is shown. It is a better picture than usual, because the artist 
has succeeded in giving to the face of his principal character 
some of the sardonic quality which might have inspired his. 
soldiery with the fear that Wallenstein is supposed to have 
created. 


It is not g 








BOOKS. 


——= 
MARSHAL BUGEAUD.* 

Miss Yoncer has done well to “edit” for the English public 
M. d’Ideville’s life of the conqueror of Abd-el-Kader, the mili- 
tary coloniser and administrator of Algeria, and the skilful 
strategist who when in 1844 he gained the battle of Isly over 
the Emperor of Morocco, perhaps took without knowing it 
the first step towards adding another important territory to the 
Mussulman empire of France in North Africa. Marshal 
Bugeaud was worth knowing as a man even more than as a 
soldier. M. d’Ideville is both an enthusiastic and a veracious 
chronicler, and has succeeded in clearing his hero of the charges 
of cruelty—at least of “‘ unnecessary cruelty ”’—so freely brought 
against him both in France and in England at the time of his 
campaigns against the North-African Arabs. We are not quite 
satisfied with Miss Yonge’s “ editing,’ however. 

The work of translating, not Marshal Bugeaud’s letters, the 
majority of which are written in such simple French that an in- 
telligent school-girl could find no difficulty with them, but M. 
d’Ideville’s somewhat discursive narrative, has not been so care- 
fully done as it should have been. Then, the original work ought,. 
for the sake of an English public, to have been better condensed,. 
although Miss Yonge must have had considerable difficulty in 
“yeducing ” a book consisting of three large volumes. Still, she 
might have spared us a number of M. d’Ideville’s reflections and 
other digressions. M. d’Ideville is both a political and a military 
partisan. He has his lost causes to sigh over, like every third. 
Frenchman one meets; and he is so enamoured of his hero, that. 
he looks at several of Bugeaud’s comrades and rivals in arms 
with a jaundiced eye. There is no harm in M. d’Ideville 
disporting himself in this fashion before his own country- 
men; but we fail to see how English readers can be interested in 
such a passage as this:—‘ Happy are the soldiers led by such 
a chief! What melancholy thoughts assail the mind at the 
idea of the grand results that our brave army of Metz might 
have produced in the fatal war of 1870, if at its head there had 
been a man of such energetic mould, who would have been able 
to make the grand idea of patriotism overpower the ruins of a 





- Memoirs of Marshal Bugeaud ; from his Private Correspondence and Original’ 
Documents. By the Count H. d’Ideville, late Prefect of Algiers, Evited, from 
the French, by Charlotte M. Yonge. 2vols, London: Hurst and Blackett, 188%. 
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crumbling government!” This passage is also notable, by the 
way, as a sample of the slipshod translation and editing we 
have objected to. A man of “energetic mould” making a 
“grand idea” overpower “ruins,” is what could hardly be 
tolerated, even from Shakespeare. Then M. d’Ideville institutes a 
comparison between Bugeaud and Lamorciére on the one hand, 
and Marius and Sylla, on the other, which is far-fetched in any 
case, but which is quite out of place in a work intended for the 
British public. Happily, this is a biography of such a kind 
that the reader forgets both author and translator, and thinks 
only of the sxbject. 

Thomas Bugeaud de la Piconnerie was born at Limoges on 
October 15th, 1784, and died of cholera at Paris, June 10th, 1849. 
In many respects Providence favoured him at crises in the 
history of his country. Almost alone amongst French com- 
manders he covered himself with glory, and with glory alone, 
during the Hundred Days. Nine out of ten Orleanist writers 
believe that had his advice been taken in 1848, the throne of 
Louis Philippe would not have fallen. He died, too, in time to 
escape the humiliation of being the victim, or the disgrace of 
being the tool, of the ambition of Louis Napoleon. His life falls 
naturally into two periods,—his professional struggle, and his 
career as commander and administrator in North Africa. Thomas 
Bugeaud’s father, the Marquis de la Piconnerie, a selfish aristocrat 
of Périgord, who was ruined, and narrowly escaped the guillotine 
in the Revolutionary period, treated him with indifference, 
and sometimes with cruelty, His mother, whose family was of 
Trish extraction, died while he was an infant. But an elder sister, 
Phillis, watched over him with almost maternal solicitude; and 
his correspondence with her, which extended over practically the 
whole of his active life, testifies in a truly touching manner to the 
warmth of his heart. In 1804, at the age of nineteen, and after try- 
ing to obtain a clerk’s stool in the office of a Périgord ironmaster, 
he volunteered into the Vélites of the Foot Grenadiers of the 
Imperial Guard. Although “ the corps of Vélites was composed 
of young soldiers of a little more education than the rest, and 
the First Consul intended that it should be a nursery of sub- 
officers,” Bugeaud found his lot hard, and sometimes depressing 
and miserable. He entered the military profession simply for 
a career; and he was so disgusted with what he saw when cam- 
paigning in Spain, that he would have abandoned it but 
for his sisters. Nor was he ever much of a partisan. He 
had a keen military, but almost no political, conscience; he 
admired the First Napoleon as a soldier only. Indeed, Bugeaud 
seems to have thought his promotion very slow. He fought hard, 
and denied himself the pleasures, and some even of the necessaries 
of life, to make himself familiar, by reading, with the science of 
his profession. Austerlitz itself saw him only a corporal; and 
although he bore the burden and heat of the day in Spain, he 
was but a major in 1814, when the Allies crushed the Emperor 
by weight of numbers,—and the growing feeling of assez de 
Bonaparte. Itisdueto Bugeaud to say that the French waragainst 
genuine patriotism in Spain disgusted him. Some of the best 
letters to his sister Phillis are written at the time of Palafox’s 
gallant struggle. He was engaged at the siege of Saragossa, 
and thus speaks his mind ;— 

“Oh, my dear, what a life, what an existence! It is now five 
months that we have been between life and death, corpses and ruins. 
If we get all the advantage from this war that is expected, it will 
be bought very dear. But the most fearful thing is to think that our 
blood may not be of use to our country. I always remember these 
lines of Voltaire :— 

‘Encore, si pour votre patrie 
Vous saviez vous sacrifier ; 


Mais non, vous vendez votre vie 
A ceux qui veulent la payer.’ 


Who can foresee the glimpse of so many ills ? 
catch a glimpse of them !” 

When the Bourbons were restored, Louis XVIII. gave 
Bugeaud his long-desired coloneley. He went over, with 
the bulk of the army, to Napoleon during the Hundred 
Days, and showed such generalship in an unequal con- 
test with Sardinian and Austrian soldiers, that he proved 
himself clearly one of the coming Generals of France. The 
Bourbons could not forgive him for his desertion, however; and 
during the reigns of Louis XVIII. and Charles X. he was on 
half-pay and in retirement. He had, however, acquired fame 
and a modest fortune. He retired to Périgord, where he married, 
and for fifteen years devoted himself with as much cnergy to 
agriculture as he had previously done to soldiering, He must 
have been confident that, if he lived, his time would once more 
come. 

Immediately after the revolution of July, in 1830, Colonel 


Happy they who may 








Bugeaud offered his services to Louis Philippe. They were 
accepted, and he was appointed to the command of the 56tk 
Regiment of the Line. Subsequently he received the rank 
of General, was elected Deputy for his own district of 
Excideuil, and remained such till his death, As a 
politician and orator he did not distinguish himself, although 
he was a fair speaker of the bluff military type. He had an 
extraordinary hatred of newspapers, and felt their attacks most 
keenly. In 1832 he had the invidious part to play of acting gaoler 
to the Duchesse de Berry. The Duchesse, attempting to arouse 
a Legitimist insurrection against “the Citizen King,” had been 
arrested and thrown into the castle of Blaye. Tothe Governorship 
of this castle Bugeaud was appointed; and it was while he held it 
that the Duchesse gave birth to a child, and acknowledged her 
second and secret marriage to the Neapolitan Count Hector 
Lucchese Palli,—facts which, when made known, blasted the 
hopes of the Legitimists, while they also permitted her to 
be released as no longer a source of political danger. On 
account of his position, Bugeaud was violently assailed 
by the Legitimists, who attempted to deny the marriage of 
the Duchesse as “an invention of the enemy,” and was even 
accused of personal harshness to his prisoner. M. d’Ideville 
brings forward adequate evidence, including the testimony of 
the Duchesse herself, to prove that Bugeaud was as gentle and 
acted as considerately as he could under difficult circumstances. 
Two years afterwards he gave more congenial help to the Orlean- 
ist cause by putting down street-fighting in Paris, when he 
was accused—M. d’Ideville proves altogether unjustly—of 
ordering the massacre of innocent citizens in the Rue Trans- 
nonuain. In 1836 he found his true function: he was sent to 
command a brigade in Algeria. With that country he was 
more or less closely connected almost to the fall of the Orleans 
dynasty; for, although between his first brilliant term of 
military service and his Governor-Generalship (1841-1847) 
of the new French province there intervened a period of 
years during which he was at home, he was always 
regarded as a leading, and ultimately as the leading, 
authority on French interests in North Africa. He was 
called on his arrival to confront Abd-el-Kader, then at the 
zenith of his fame. He at once detected the weak point in the 
tactics employed against the Arabs, and, calling together the 
colonels and other chiefs of his corps the day after his arrival at 
the scene of action, announced his intentions thus :— 

“Gentlemen, I am fresh to Africa; but, in my opinion, the 

method of pursuing the Arabs hitherto employed is defective. I was 
long campaigning in Spain; now, the war that you are carrying on 
here presents a great deal of analogy with that we undertook in 
1812 against the guerillas. You will allow me to utilise the ex- 
perience that I then acquired. I am, therefore, of opinion that strong 
columns should be absolutely broken up, and we should disencumber 
ourselves of the artillery and heavy baggage that impede our march 
and hinder us in pursuing or surprising the enemy. Our soldiers, 
like the soldiers of Rome, should be free in their movements and 
unencumbered ; at any cost the weight that burdens them must be 
lightened. Our mules and horses must carry the food and ammuni- 
tion, and the tents answer the purpose of pack-saddles and bags. 
Then we shall be in a condition to cross mountains and torrents with- 
out leaving our baggage behind us.” 
Bugeaud’s hearers listened with amazed incredulity to him, and 
soon afterwards raised objections to his strategy. But he stood 
to his purpose, and he was right. “Thus,” said M. Guizot, 
afterwards, “did he immediately give the war a character of 
bold initiative, unforeseen mobility, and swift and indefatigable 
activity.” In Bugeaud Abd-el-Kader found, in fact, an opponent 
as nimble as himself. Abd-el-Kader was defeated in 1836 in the 
important engagement of the Sickack, and in 1837 consented to 
what is known as the Treaty of Tafna. On this occasion Marshal 
Bugeaud had a personal interview with Abd-el-Kader, of which 
he gave an amusing account in his place in the Chamber of 
Deputies :— 

“T reached Abd-el-Kader, who was himself advancing to the ap- 
pointed place. We met, and I proposed to him to dismount. He 
did so, and sat down upon the grass ; I sat by his side. I can declare 
to you here it was I who always played the first part in the conversa- 
tion. Linterrogated him. I asked him questions ; he answered me in 
monosyllables, for the Arabs are small speakers, and have not the 
French fault. This conversation lasted about forty minutes. When 
I had said to Abd-el-Kader all I had to say, I rose. Abd-el-Kader 
remained seated. I fancied I saw in this a certain notion of superi- 
ority, and so I made my interpreter tell him ‘ when a French General 
rises before you, you should also rise; and while my interpreter was 
translating my words, I took Abd-el-Kader by the hand, and lifted 
him up; he is not very heavy.” 

This peace was, of course, not a lasting one; and when General 
Bugeaud became Governor-General of Algeria, he had to recom- 
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mence his work of subjugating Abd-el-Kader. M.d’Ideville gives, 
perhaps, the most interesting account that has yetappeared of this 
period in his hero’s life,—in the course of which occurred the war 
with Morocco and the great battle of Isly, which led to General 
Bugeaud being created Duc d’Isly. Failing health compelled 
Bugeaud to retire from Africa before Abd-el-Kader surrendered, 
which he did to General Lamorciére, during the Algerian 
Governorship of the Duc d’Aumale. But it was really Bugeaud 
who was the conqueror of Abd-el-Kader. When the Revolution 
of 1848 came, Bugeaud, now Marshal, was found by the side of 
his master, and vehemently opposed his abdication. After the 
proclamation of the Republic, he was suggested for the Presi- 
dency. From Prince-President Louis Napoleon he accepted 
the office of Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the Alps, 
and died, as we have already noticed, of cholera in 1849. 

Marshal Bugeaud figures in M. d’Ideville’s pages not only as 
@ master of the arts of war and of military administration, but as 
a likeable and even loveable man. He was a devoted brother, 
husband, and father. His letters to his relatives are full of 
tenderness. Shortly before his death he was thrown into an 
agony of distress by discovering that by an unguarded word he 
had brought tears to the eyes of his favourite sister Phillis. His 
soldiers, when they came to understand his character, called him 
“Father Bugeaud.” He wept when he was accused of having shot 
down his fellow-citizens in the Rue Transnonnain. He did some 
rough work, no doubt, in North Africa,—* military colonisa- 
tion” cannot be anything else. But M. d’Ideville brings for- 
ward a great number of facts to prove that Bugeaud did his 
best to prevent and punish cruelty to Arabs. Bugeaud had 
been for fifteen years a farmer, and he wisely introduced his 
ideas as an agriculturist into his schemes of colonisation. 
When towards the close of his Governorship of Algeria he was 
about to pay a visit to France to attend the marriage of his 
daughter, a number of chiefs sent him an address, in which they 
testified,—* We know thaf you protect religion and watch over 
the poor, that you have caused mosques to be built, repeopled 
the schools of the marabouts, tried to do good everywhere.” 
Bugeaud had no illusions about the true meaning of French 
colonisation in Algeria; he had, indeed, few illusions of 
any kind. In 1840, he spoke thus candidly in the Chamber of 
Deputies :— 

“T think that great nations, like great men, ought to make their 
mistakes with greatness. Yes, in my opinion, the possession of Algiers 
is a mistake; but, as you choose to commit it, you must commit it 
grandly, for that is the only means of getting any profit out of it. 


Therefore, the country must be conquered, and Abd-el-Kader’s power 
destroyed.” 





MR. FARGUS’S TALES.* 

Mr. Fareus has had a great success in the popularity of 
Called Back, and though its interest is not one of the kind in 
which we recognise the highest literary qualities, we are not 
surprised that even Mr. Labouchere,—if our memory does not 
deceive us in believing that it was Mr. Labouchere,—should 
have sat up all night to read it. It is clear enough that Mr. 
Fargus has a very bright imagination for what may be called 
sensational incident, and that when he has got hold of a good 
sensational incident, he narrates it with much freshness and 
vigour. Called Back is a most improbable tale, but the truth 
is that all tales which depend for their interest on plot alone, 
ought to be in some sense improbable,—that is, if the elements 
of which the tale is composed are probable, those elements 
ought to be improbably combined so as to produce unexpected 
results, which bafile, or at least strain, the imagination. If you 
rely mainly on plot and not on the delineation of character for 
the fascination of your story, you must aim at novelty in plot; 
and novelty in plot can only be attained either by intrinsically 
extraordinary incidents, or by extraordinary combinations of in- 
trinsically ordinary incidents. Mr. Wilkie Collins and his school 
aim chiefly at the latter kind of sensationalism. Mr. Fargus 
frankly chooses the former, and loves to devise a highly im- 
probable plot for his story, and sometimes, indeed, one closely 
verging on the impossible. In Called Back he kept within the 
bounds of the possible, though stretching his imagination to the 
utmost to devise ingenious forms of interesting improbability. 

ts We hardly know why the ordinary novel-reader is dis- 
posed to resent glaring improbability so much as he usually 
does. We suppose it may be because he wishes to conceive 





* Called Back. By Hugh Conway. Arrowsmith’s Bristol Library. Bristol: 
Arrowsmith. London: Griffith and Farran. 

Bound Together. By Hugh Conway (F. J. Fargus), Author of ‘‘ Called Back.” 
2vols, London: Remington and Co. 








himself as the hero of the stories he reads, and that the more 
improbable they are, the more unable he feels to conceive that 
they could have entered into his own experience. But even 
if that be so, that only varies the character of the puzzle, 
For why should a reader who reads tor amusement wish 
to meet with such incidents only as might have occurred 
to himself? In travels or biography, that is certainly not 
our object; on the contrary, we desire to read of things 
which could not by any possibility have occurred to ourselves 
without a complete revolution in all the circumstances of our 
lives. And indeed it seems to us a very unreasonable 
sort of censure on any novel written not to illustrate the 
workings of human nature, but to exercise an ingenious 
imagination in the possibilities of adventure, to say that it is 
improbable. Why should it not be improbable? The most 
improbable things occasionally happen, and why should we not 
amuse ourselves now and then with conceiving what might 
happen if the most improbable of possible contingencies 
occurred, as well as with following the course of adven- 
tures which are more or less common, though not common 
enough to make them wholly uninteresting? We are assuming, 
of course, that the story itself, and not the character displayed in 
the story, is the chief interest, and consequently we are assuming 
that the literary aim of the author is by no means one which is 
capable of exciting the higher kind of interest. But granting 
this, it seems to us that Mr. Fargus has a considerable gift for 
improbable stories, and manages to tell them with the sort of 
eagerness and seriousness which fascinates you for the 
moment and rivets your attention so long as the story 
lasts. Called Back, for instance, is as highly improbable 
as a story could be, starting with a tremendous improba- 
bility—that a blind man who has gone out for a mid- 
night walk, should Jet himself into a wrong house, by the 
help of his own latch-key,—which happens to fit both locks, 
—at the very moment when a murder is going on in 
that house, and should find his whole fate afterwards bound 
up with the people who were concerned with that murder,—not 
in the least because he had accidentally been present at it, but 
in consequence of other and later circumstances which were 
wholly unconnected with it, and which, indeed, could not have 
happened had he not in the meantime recovered his sight by an 
operation for cataract. But in spite of the immense and vast 
improbability at the very heart of the story, Mr. Fargus so tells 
it that the present writer at least was eager to read it, and that, 
too, though there is no display of literary skill in the painting of 
the actors in the tale. 


Bound Together, which is a title intimating, we presume, that 
the only link between the stories it contains is the link supplied 
by paper and continuous printing, is a collection of stories which 
are, with few exceptions, of very much the same type as that 
which has gained the author his reputation. “The Secret of the 
Stradivarius” is a story going well-nigh beyond the limits 
not perhaps of the possible,—which is a strong word,—but 
of any experience hitherto recorded authentically at all. 
Nevertheless, it is told with a good deal of eerie power, 
and for a preternatural tale, is a good one. And the same 
may be said of “ My First Client (a Solicitor’s Tale)” and 
“Our Last Walk (a Mystery).” ‘A Bandsman’s Story” is a 
less successful effort in the same line. “The Blatchford 
Bequest’ is rather poor, but ‘A Cabinet Secret ”’ is very 
good of its kind, and shows a humour which we have 
not discerned in any other of Mr. Fargus’s tales, except 
“A Speculative Spirit,” unless, indeed, there be some traces 
of it in “‘ Miss Rivers’s Revenge.” The most ambitious of the 
stories which deal with the preternatural,—in this case passing 
boldly the borders of possibility—is “The Daughter of the 
Stars,” which Mr. Fargus calls “A Psychological Romance,” 
but here he has trespassed too far beyond the limits 
even of imaginative possibility to interest us. Perhaps the 
most ingenious of all the stories in Bound Together is “A 
Speculative Spirit,” which, with the mystification carefully 
thrown over the facts by the last few sentences, makes a de- 
lightful blending of the prosaic and the imaginative, and one 
arguing very considerable humour in Mr. Fargus,—a quality 
of which we should be very glad to see more frequent evidence 
in his stories. On the whole, we venture to hope that Mr. 
Fargus will justify a somewhat cheaply made reputation by 
future works blending the bold imagination for incident which 
he has amply proved already, with a good deal more of the 
humour which he evidently possesses. If he could but find in 
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himself a vein of dramatic power as well, he might become a 
wer in English fiction. But of dramatic power at present we 
can discern no trace. 





LIFE ON THE LAGOONS.* 

Mr. Micuart Anceto Tirmarsu has left a protest on record 
against the celebrity of a man of whom it was only known that 
he had written a book about the East. Every one, he said, had 
written a book about the East; it was a natural thing to expect 
from any one who had travelled. And the same remark might, 
to a certain extent, be applied to Venice. There is an endless 
variety of books about Venice,—good books, bad books, in- 
different books; hooks written from the artistic point of view, 
from the casual tourist’s point of view, from almost every con- 
ceivable point of view. But Mr. Horatio Brown may fairly 
claim to have broken ground in a new direction in his addition 
tothis branch of literature. The object of his book is to tell some- 
thing about the inner life of the Venetian people, of which it is 
almost impossible for the ordinary forestiere to know anything. 
He does not only inform us for the five-hundredth time that the 
gondola is “the most charming carriage in the world,” but also 
what it is in itself, how it is made, how much the gondolier has 
to pay for it, how he manages to do so, and how in course of 
time it has acquired the various peculiarities which distinguish 
it from every other known species of boat. Beginning at the 
beginning, he informs us what wood the different component parts 
of the gondola are made—the ribs of walnut, cherry, or elm; 
the cerchio, or binder which keeps them together, of oak; 
the walls and the flat bottom of pine; the oars of beechwood. 
The whole history of the gondola is then traced from 
its construction at the boatbuilder’s yard, through the palmy 
days of its prime, the necessary attentions to its well-being 
and seaworthiness (which Mr. Brown follows with the minute 
detail and affectionate interest of a medical specialist studying 
his pet malady), to the decrepit old age when “it is fit for 
nothing but to be sold for five lire, broken up, and burned in 
the glass-furnaces of Murano, the crematory of most ancient 
gondolas.” There is something quite pathetic in this dismal 
ending, which should make the tourist, reclining luxuriously on 
the cushions of his still youthful gondola, take an affectionate 
interest even in the dense black clouds of smoke which hang 
over the picturesque houses of Murano and obscure the distant 
prospect of the Alps behind, inclining the hasty man to blas- 
phemy, and “ him that is of milder mood” to gentle lamentation 
over a necessary evil. The gondolier, it appears at the first start, 
must be as heavily handicapped as the manager of any other 
public conveyance ; for the complete gondola, with all its various 
fittings, comes to no less than 1,100 francs at least, of which 
the actual boat is the least part. The felze, the sombre black 
covering with its funereal draperies which shelters the exclusive 
Venetian from the gaze of the vulgar at all times, and the un- 
blushing stranger from the wind and rain in bad weather, costs 
500 frances by itself ; and the other appointments and ornaments 
of the gondola—the curiously fashioned prow, the modern inven- 
tion of the awning, and the little brass seahorses at the end of 
the arm-rests—come to almost as much more. The origin and 
growth of these various characteristic ornaments is traced by 
Mr. Brown from the earliest times, showing how the gondola 
gradually progressed from the primitive shape that we see in 
the pictures of Carpaccio and Gentile Bellini to the present form, 

which was reached only about a hundred and fifty years ago. 
So much for the gondola itself. The gondolier, too, has his 
history, and, being perhaps the more interesting animal of the two, 
has alarger space allotted to him. An ordinary visitor at Venice 
may perhaps know that his boatman is originally summoned for 
him from one of the numerous fraghetti ; but these he probably 
regards merely as something analogous to a London cab-stand, 
where the gondoliers congregate by common consent or accord- 
ing to the regulations of the police. But the traghetti are in 
reality among the most ancient and interesting institutions of 
Venice; and the chapter devoted to their history and the 
account of their present manner of working is perhaps the most 
successful part of Mr. Brown’s book. Like all the crafts of 
ancient Venice, the gondoliers formed themselves at a very early 
date into guilds or “schools,” as they were called, which com- 
bined the elements of a religious brotherhood, a benefit society, 
and a trades union. The spirit of devotion so characteristic of 
all ancient Venetian institutions is not wanting here, as is 
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proved by various extracts from their archives. Thus the 
statutes of the traghetto of Santa Maria Zobenigo begin in a 
solemn religious strain :— 

“‘In the rame of God, the Eternal Father, and of His Son, Misser 
Jesu Cristo, and of His glorious mother, the Virgin Mary, and of the 
thrice-blessed patron Misser San Marco, and of Misser San Gregorio, 
who are the guardians of us, the boatmen at the traghetto of San 
Gregorio and Santa Maria Zobenigo; may they help each and all of 
us brothers to live in fear of the Lord God, and with peace and 
brotherly love between us, first in health and prosperity, and then to- 
salvation of our souls and the remission of our sins.” 


Whether the gondoliers still retain their old religious spirit is 
doubtful. In the old days they were obliged to perform their 
religious duties by their statutes,—which also, with the 
thoroughly Venetian blending of the commercial and devotional 
elements, applied the fines exacted from offending members of 
the confraternity to supply oil to the lamp for the shrine of the 
traghetto. It is not loug since the insane bigotry of some 
maledetto Inglese, whom pious gondoliers should hold in as great 
horror and detestation as even the engineer who is responsible- 
for the iron bridges across the Grand Canal, tried to stamp out 
their religious feeling (“idolatry,” according to the evangelists. 
of Exeter Hall) by buying up and removing these shrines; and 
it is only through the charity and generosity of an American lady, 
well-known in Venice both for her good works and her social gifts, 
who restored them at her own expense, that they exist now. If 
the gondoliers’ religion survives such rude attacks as these, it 
should be strong indeed; but the fact is that a considerable 
spirit of devotion does still remain among them, added to their 
other good qualities, and these are many. They are, as a rule, 
steady and well behaved, temperate (except, perhaps, on some: 
great occasions) to a degree almost incredible to one who is only 
acquainted with the lower classes of England and Scotland, 
willing to work, and ready to attach themselves to the padrone 
who treats them well with almost canine fidelity. They have 
their faults, of course, like all other classes of humanity, and 
these are often considerable; but industry and good humour 
cover a multitude of sins. Another natural attraction is their 
splendid physique. Fine, stalwart fellows are the Venetian 
gondoliers; and ils ne Vout pas volé. If we are to believe Mr. 
Brown, only the most herculean constitution would survive the 
neglect and bad nourishment and other ills which all Venetian 
flesh is heir to in childhood. And, indeed, to the most ignorant 
masculine mind a diet of “black coffee, sour wine, and raw 
apple, freely administered during the first ten months,” seems 
hardly calculated to promote the growth of the most healthy 
infant. Perhaps it is this bringing up which makes Venetians, so 
amiable in later life, so extremely objectionable in their boyhood. 
Certainly, a more obuoxious set of little ruffians than those who: 
beset the unwary foreigner who wanders out of the more frequented 
parts of Venice, and tries to find his way through the intricate 
maze of narrow calli, can hardly be found anywhere. Such 
unwary explorers seem only to be regarded in two lights—either 
as millionaires who are expected to give liberal alms to wholly 
undeserving and comparatively well-to-do beggars, or merely 
as victims sent by Providence upon whom to exert every 
ingenuity of annoyance. This is sad, but many things are sad. 
It is sad, no doubt, for the patriotic Italian who glories in the 
freedom which his country has so nobly achieved for itself, to 
think that even in Venice, which made such heroic efforts to 
free itself from its foreign rulers in 1848, the common people 
still retain a sneaking kindness for the generous barbarians on: 
whose lavish expenditure the gondoliers and tradesmen throve. 
It is sad, too, to know that even the picturesque and unconven- 
tional-looking gondolier stands in as great fear of Mrs. Grundy,. 
or her Venetian sister, la critica, as any member of the most 
highly-cultured community can do. For every action among 
the Venetian people is regulated, as we are told, by the very 
strictest etiquette. The presents that a lover should give to his 
lady, that the groomsman should give to the bride, the exact 
nature, amount, and order of the dishes at every entertainment 
—allare decided by the inexorable costume. That this strictness 
of etiquette may have some good results, is probable. No flagrant 
fault can be committed, no serious false step taken, for fear of 
the immediate and unanimous condemnation of all the neigh- 
bours. But it also tends to introduce a stilted and unnatural 
style among the simple customs of the people, and seems, among 
other results, to entail very serious expenses among those who 
marry and are given in marriage, who have their children chris- 
tened, or in any other way give in to the prejudices of ordinary life. 
As an account of the life of the Venetian people, Life on the 
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Lagoons will be valuable as well as entertaining to the traveller. 
But it is to be regretted that the author is not contented with 
attaining this end. The slight but interesting sketches of the 
surrounding islands, and even of some of the towns on the 
mainland, to which the gondoliers make excursions when they 
can afford it, are also, in spite of their essentially exoteric 
character, a pleasant addition to the book. But Mr. Brown has 
an unfortunate tendency to go off into rhapsodies, and call up 
pictures of the past, which are wholly unnecessary. “We can 
people these halls and gardens,” he says—speaking of the old 
country houses on the Brenta—“ with their eighteenth-century 
crowd of hooped and brocaded ladies,” &. We can; but, on 
mature consideration, we consider it better not to do so, or at 
least we would prefer to do it for ourselves. It has been 
frequently done before, and its repetition reminds us too 
much of the retrospects in the leading articles of the daily 
papers on the occasion of the Derby, the University Boat-race, 
or some such anniversary. Another rash step which Mr. Brown 
has taken is the attempt to translate the popular ballads of the 
Venetians,—always a very difficult task. The most skilful trans- 
lator would find it hard to’ give an adequate prose translation 
of such a verse as :— 
“La bruta cosa, inamorarse solo ; 
Perché la fantasia va troppo in alto ; 
E la va in alto, che la riva al sole ; 
La bruta cosa, inamorarse solo,” 
The idea of this verse is sufficiently difficult to catch, but Mr. 
Brown renders it even more unintelligible in the following bold 
translation :— 
‘To love unto one’s self alone 
Is folly, rest assured ; 


For fancy, if it once hath flown, 
Can be no more immured ; 


Nor of its plumes a single one 
Be plucked to stay its flight ; 
It wings its way into the sun, 
Is burned, and then good-night.”’ 
Here our author soars into a lofty and poetical strain of his 
own about the plucking of the plumes, which he supplies (gra- 
tuitously) to fancy, which contrasts oddly with the jaunty—not 
to say slangy—nature of the conclusion. This is but one 
‘instance out of many. Another practice of his is to add a wholly 
gratuitous “O” at the end of the alternate lines, the object 
of which is not clear, unless it is meant, as with the immortal 
ditty sung by Mr. Samuel Weller, to give an opportunity for a 
singer, supposing these gems to be set to music, to take breath 
at the end of the line. Thus we have one Venetian ballad 
translated :— 
‘‘ Now blessings on the yard and mast, 
The boat my love’s aboard, O ; 
With swelling sail and sheet hauled fast, 
He’s lord of all aboard, 0.” 

Mr. Brown tells us that his translations are intended to convey 
an impression of “the author’s mood.” It is to be regretted 
that they have not succeeded better. But, setting apart these 
few faults, he has written a thoroughly readable book, which 
cannot fail to afford entertainment to those who take an interest 
in the people of the old Queen of the Sea. 





THE GIANT’S ROBE.* 


Tue first point to be noticed about this novel is that it is an 
experiment in reproducing a magazine story at once in one 
volume, instead of passing it through the intermediate stage of 
three volumes. We trust heartily that the experiment may 
succeed, for it will be an infinite boon to the novel-reading public. 
Why the publishers have always insisted on three volumes is an 
inscrutable mystery to all but the trade. It has its reasons, no 
doubt; but we trust that the circumstances which made this 
the most profitable form are passing away, as this experiment 
seems to prove ; for we hear that this first edition is already sold. 
There can be no question that the public gains by this far more 
compact and portable form of novel; four hundred and fifty 
pages of clear, large type may be profitably published at a very 
moderate price, as the book before us proves, in one volume, neither 
large nor heavy, though with a good, strong binding; and why 
should we therefore be troubled with three, to slip uncomfortably 
about under our arm, eluding our grasp, involving three times 
as much care and thought, one volume of which is sure to get 
mislaid or be “out” when you inquire for it, just as you 
reach the critical part of the story. You wait, and call over 








* The Giant's Robe. By F. Anstey, Author of “ Vice Versa.” 1lvol. London: 
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and over again, and finally lose your interest, and never Teach 
the dénouement at all; or if, unhappily, you lose the odd volume 
you are mulcted in a considerable sum. If the publishers really 
received 31s. 6d. for their novel, we could understand their 
reluctance to give up so rich a mine of wealth; but everybody 
knows that that price is as nominal as the one on a piece of 
music. The bookbinder is the man who must, at first, suffer 
by the change, but perhaps only at first; the sale of novels, as 
against the hire of them, will greatly increase, and the ultimate 
loss will be to the circulating librarian, who has always another 
business to fall back upon. 

But to our novel. It does more than sustain our hopes from 
Mr. Anstey. Vice Versdé was so exceptional a subject for a 
story, that it might well have happened that a writer who got 
the comical idea of it well into his head would make it a marked 
success, without having any general power as a novelist. Vice 
Versd required three things only,—a thorough knowledge of 
school-boy life, a vivid sense of humour, and sufficient clearness 
of head to keep the two reversed positions (of father and son) well 
separate and well sustained. But far more than that is wanted 
for a good novel, and Mr. Anstey has it. 

The Giant’s Robe is a good tale of what might easily 
be real life. It is full of incident, and carries the reader 
on to the end, with an ever increasing interest. There 
is some able character-drawing, too, and a little humour, 
though not nearly as much as we hoped for from the author of 
so humorous a story as Vice Versd. Finally, there is evi- 
dently a high moral ideal, and a genuine desire to teach the 
highest honesty and truest charity, though it seems to us that 
Mr. Anstey has got rather into difficulties in his attempt to 
reconcile them. But of this hereafter. For these reasons we 
heartily welcome Mr. Anstey as a promising novelist, and 
as an earnest of our good-feeling, we will venture to show him 
where we think he fails. Principally, then, he fails in imply- 
ing that Holroyd is doing an honourable and generous thing, 
when he takes the course of vindicating the apparent honesty 
of his old friend, by asserting publicly that the publication 
of his own book, under his friend’s name, was agreed between 
them at his, the real author’s, earnest wish. It is true 
that the man upon whom the disgrace is thus made to fall 
deserves any amount of honest condemnation for abundance 
of misdeeds, but certainly he does not deserve to be hooted from 
all reputable houses for inventing a lie concerning the author- 
ship of the book in question, when the lie—a very gross and 


‘tremendous one—is told by the author himself. We felt 


absolute indignation at the success of this disgraceful con- 
spiracy between the author and his friend, although 
the victim was a low scoundrel who deserved no better 
fate, had it only fallen honestly to his share. Nor does the 
motive for the lie palliate Holroyd’s flagrant dishonesty, 
though our author evidently thinks it does. Holroyd was not 
actuated—as he might fairly have been represented to be—by 
hearty pity for the tortured and repentant man who had once 
been his friend; he was anxious only—as he takes care to in- 
form his old friend, pretty often, and in language sufficiently 
bitter—to save the feelings of the woman he loved; and the 
desire, though we may call it chivalrous in an unsuccessful lover, 
was, after all, a selfish one only. It seems to us a sad lesson for 
a popular novelist to teach, that lies, with all the plausibility 
which a wealth of cleverly invented circumstance could give 
them, may be used to blacken a man, even when he is already 
irreclaimably bad, because the motive is to save the feelings of 
an amiable and sensitive woman, who has done nothing to draw 
down punishment upon her. We do not think that this 
view of the subject occurred to Mr, Anstey, who is probably 
young and saw only the chivalrous side of Holroyd’s conduct; 
but we draw his attention to it, for writers of fiction, now-a- 
days, are a class of teachers far more numerous and potent 
than any other. In future we trust to see Mr. Anstey giving 
even the devil his honest due. 

A defect of far less importance in a moral point of view, and 
of far greater in a literary one, is that we find no one character 
in the book to command at all heartily admiration, respect, 
or love. Mabel is, of course, intended to do so, but does not. 
We sympathise with her righteous indignation against the 
miscreant, Caffyn; nevertheless, her hatred of him is almost 
vindictive, and certainly does not illustrate the tenderness of a 
true woman towards friendless misery. Nor can we feel any great 
admiration for the character of a wife who proposes to separate 
herself from a loving and repentant husband, however grossly 
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she finds herself to have been deceived by him in the 
past. Nor can we pretend enthusiasm for a woman who, 
after loving a man like Vincent Holroyd, takes up with a 
vain and shallow fellow like Mark. Possibly Mr. Anstey 
meant our devotion to centre in Mr. Holroyd, whose friend- 
ship was so treacherously betrayed, and whose love was so 
goon and so unworthily superseded; but, in the first place, 
Mr. Holroyd hardly does more than enter an appearance 
on the scene till nearly two-thirds of the story has been 
told, and cannot, therefore, even claim to be the hero; but 
the real difficulty lies in the fact that his great genius and the 
high and spirited theories propounded in his giant-book, 
are only suggested; and we find ourselves unable to believe in 
him, as the only real experience we have of him is, as we have 
pointed out, of his chivalrous devotion to his early love. For 
her happiness, indeed, he resigns his hopes of fame, but he 
does so with utter disregard for the welfare of his early 
friend, and with a scornful violence which is so cruel as 
to deprive him of any claim to Christian charity, or to the 
admiration of the reader. Of the remaining characters, there is 
not one in which it is possible to be deeply interested. Mark’s 
weak and vain and yet affectionate nature is admirably described 
and sustained, and the history of the crime of which he is guilty 
is so cleverly told as to make it perfectly natural, and, indeed, 
entirely consistent with his egregious vanity and feeble will, 
and not wnprincipled, but no-principled nature. Caffyn, though 
a clever sketch of a fashionable miscreant, is, perhaps, on the 
‘other hand, a little overdrawn; his tampering with Holroyd’s 
letter is possible enough, but the way in which he twice makes 
a cat’s-paw of poor little Dolly is absurd. No man of the world 
would have believed in the possibility of these transactions not 
coming to light, nor would the man who could feel any pity for 
Mark, and act so long towards him with such insufficiently 
explained leniency, be so devilishly cruel to a little girl—a little 
friend, too—as he was. 

We have one more complaint to make. The dramatis 
personcee of the earlier portion of the story vanish entirely 
(except, of course, the hero and heroine), as the interest in- 
creases. Mark’s fellow-masters and all the members of his own 
family disappear as if by magic, though the sketches of them 
are individual and life-like enough to lead us to expect a longer 
and better acquaintance. Even the two absurd and quarrel- 
some old uncles, who figure so conspicuously at first, are only 
subsequently trotted-out when absolutely necessary. But the 
defects to which we have called attention—the evidently unper- 
ceived and unintended effect of the moral lesson given, the 
absence of any character even approaching the ideal as a 
centre of interest, the change of plan in dropping the early 
dramatis persone, and the introduction of a most unlikely, 
almost impossible, incident—are all, we feel sure, merely indica- 
tions of youthfulness in the author, and faults that will disap- 
pear; while the power of arranging an interesting plot, the 
ability to read and describe character, and the power of creating 
easy dialogue, will remain. 





A YO-SEMITE VALLEY.* 
Tr is always pleasant to meet with a new work from the pen of 
Miss Gordon Cumming—and this for two reasons, if no more: 
first, she is an experienced and independent traveller in the utter- 
most parts of the earth, who ought, therefore, to have plenty to 
tell us; and next, she has good powers of observation, and a 
very happy art of description. It is not many who combine 
experience and ability in such excellent measure; and the result 
follows that her books, even should they at times lead us by 
somewhat beaten tracks, may always be read with entertainment 
and profit. The work before us is no exception to the rule. 
The style throughout is lively and vigorous, information and 
anecdote abound, and the task of its perusal has been a plea- 
surable one. Of the eight illustrations, on the contrary, it is diffi- 
cult to speak without censure. Miss Cumming is an indefatigable 
sketcher, and assures us that she has been most careful in all 
her drawings to give us the actual forms of the wonderful 
precipices and crags that she has been among; and this we can 
well believe. The conclusion is forced upon us that the fault 
lies in the method of reproduction from the originals that has 
been employed; and the result certainly is unhappy, and very 
disappointing. We have entirely failed to grasp an idea of the 
beauty of any of the scenes described—and they must be beau- 
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tiful—from these photo-engravings. They are hard and cold; 
there is an almost complete absence of atmosphere; and they 
are wanting in sunlight and joyousness. Having thus delivered 
our soul of the burden laid theron touching this matter, we will 
proceed to other and more agreeable work. 

The close of that delightful narrative of her travels among the 
coral isles of the South Pacific, “A Lady’s Cruise in a French 
Man-of-War,” left Miss Cumming on board the ‘Paloma,’ a 
little brigantine of 230 tons, making her way from Tahiti to San 
Francisco, with a cargo of 270,000 oranges. The book before us 
takes up the tale where the other book broke off, and may be looked 
on as its direct continuation. It was Miss Gordon Cumming’s in- 
tention to proceed at once to Honolulu, and so back to her home 
in Fiji,and in the few days at her disposal before the sailing of her 
steamer, she determined to visit the famous Y6-semité Valley, 
und was so captivated by its beauty that she prolonged her stay 
over three months. The ordinary visitor, we are told—the 
“tripper ” from San Francisco—tries to see the Valley in about 
three days, and usually exhausts himself in the vain attempt. 
Others, more fortunate, stay on some few weeks; but there are 
very few who spend the whole season in this marvellous region. 
California, whilst possessing much that is beautiful, revels mostly 
in enormous size and extraordinary bigness—qualities which 
seem to have affected the dealings of her people; and the 
gigantic proportions of her scenery and vegetation are more apt 
to strike a visitor than {their beauty. But Miss Cumming, 
seasoned observer as she is, although duly impressed by the 
gigantic element, was not so overwhelmed by it as to forget to 
note the aspects of Nature in her more every-day dimensions. 

The spring of the year in California must be most lovely. 
Refreshed by rains, the surface of the ground is covered with 
masses‘of splendid wild flowers, among which are eschscholtzia, 
larkspurs, lupines, sunflowers, nemophilas, and a host of others, 
many of which we cultivate under glass; and it was amid a 
wealth of these, varied with fields of young wheat, that Miss 
Cumming journeyed to the Y6-semité. Fields of 1,000 to 5,000 
acres in extent are common; and, as theclimate goes as if by clock- 
work, there is little anxiety attached to these prodigious farming 
operations. What chance has wheat-growing under our fickle 
skies against this wholesale cultivation ? One wheat-field is 
mentioned of 40,000 acres, but that was considered somewhat 
speculative. The tillage of the land, too, is of the most super- 
ficial character ; and after the wheat hurvest in May a second 
crop is obtained by merely ploughing-in the dropped corn. It 
was in the Mariposa valley, on the way to the Y6-semité, that 
the first Sequoia gigantea were met with. Eight groves of 
these cedars have been discovered, but the Mariposa grove, with 
600 specimens, “is the only one which has been reserved by 
Government as a park for the nation.” Of the Calaveras 
grove, where all the trees stand within an area of fifty acres, 
and where Miss Cumming found herself later, we have a 
very interesting account. The trée in this group from which, in 
1854, the bark was stripped to a height of 116 feet, and set up 
in the Crystal Palace as a wonder to many, and was unluckily 
burned in the fire there, still survives its barbarous treatment. 
This tree, known as “The Mother of the Grove,” is 327 feet 
high; and we must confess that we had thought, in our igno- 
rance, that it was the tallest known tree in the world. But no. 
In a note we learn that Victoria carries off the palm, if we may 
be allowed the expression, with a eucalyptus, which seems to 
exceed 350 feet; and one specimen, although broken in falling, 
measures 435 feet, and it is estimated must have reached 500 
feet. But this tree has a circumference of 54 feet only, whilst 
the largest Sequoia discovered attains to 132. It is to be regretted 
that in most of the groves the young trees are being cut for 
timber—the big ones are found to be unmanageable—and it 
is Miss Cumming’s opinion that “ if such devastation is allowed 
to go on unchecked, the extermination of the species will follow 
pretty close on its discovery, and soon the glory of the primeval 
forest will be little more than a memory.” But it is not to the 
Sequoia that the Californian forests owe their beauty. “There 
is nothing lovable about a Sequoia,” says Miss Cumming, “and 
the real beauty of these forests is due to the various noble firs, 
pines, spruces, and cedars which flourish therein, and each of 
which are fascinating in their majesty and glory.” Yet we read 
that among all these beautiful forms, none can approach the 
Himalayan deodara; “ for symmetry and grace, and exquisitely 
harmonious lines, the ‘God-given’ cedar of Himala stands 
alone.” 

It was the end of April when Miss Cumming reached the 
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Y6-semité Valley, and much snow still lay on the mountains. 
The falls promised soon to be in full play, and as the trees 
were still leafless, “ innumerable most beautiful views, scarcely 
veiled by the filmy network of fine twigs,” were to be obtained, 
which a little later were quite concealed by foliage. The valley 
is about eight miles long, and from half a mile to two miles wide. 
It is perfectly level, and through it flows, with great leisure, 
a peaceful river, the River of Mercy, fed by the stupendous 
cataracts which thunder unceasingly from the heights above. 
We will make but one extract from Miss Gordon Cumming’s 
work, descriptive of our traveller’s first glimpse of the valley :— 


“Once more we started on our toilsome way across mountain. 
meadows and forest ridges, till at last we gained a height of about 
7,000 feet above the sea. Then suddenly we caught our first sight of 
the valley lying about 3,000 feet below us, an abrupt chasm in the 
great rolling expanse of billowy granite ridges,—or, I should rather 
describe it as a vast suuken pit, with perpendicular walls, and 
carpeted with a level meadow, through which flows a river gleaming 
like quicksilver. Here and there a vertical cloud of spray on the 
face of the huge crags told where some snow-fed stream from the 
upper levels had found its way to the brink of the chasm—a per- 
pendicular fall of from 2,000 to 3,000 feet. The fall nearest to where 
we stood, yet at a distance of several miles, was pointed out as the 
Bridal Veil. It seemed a floating film of finest mist, on which played 
the loveliest rainbow lights. For the sun was already lowering behind 
us, and the afternoon shadows were stealing over the valley, though 
the light shone clear and bright on the cold, white granite crags, and 
on the glittering snow-peaks of the high Sierras. Each mighty preci- 
pice, and rock-needle, and strange granite dome, was pointed out to us 
by name as we halted on the summit of the pass ere commencing the 
steep descent. The Bridal Veil fails over a granite crag near the 
entrance of the valley, which, on the opposite side, is guarded by a 
stupendous square-cnt granite mass, projecting so far as seemingly 
to block the way. These form the gateway of this wonderful granite 
prison. Perhaps the great massive cliff rather suggests the idea of 
a huge keep wherein the genii of the valley braved the siege of the 
Ice-giants. The Indians revere it as the great chief of the valley, 
but white men know it only as El Capitan. If it must have a new 
title, I think it should at least rank as a field-marshal in the rock- 
world, for assuredly no other crag exists that can compare 
with it. Just try to realise its dimensions,—a massive face of 
smooth, cream-coloured granite, balf a mile long, half a mile wide, 
three-fifths of a mile high. Its actual height is 3,300 feet (I 
think that 5,280 feet go toa mile). Think of our beautiful Castle 
Rock in Edinburgh, with its 434 feet; or Dover Castle, 469 feet; or 
even Arthur’s Seat, 822 feet ;—what pigmies they would seem could 
some wizard transport them to the base of this grand crag, on whose 
surface not a blade of grass, not a fern or lichen, finds holding-ground, 
or presumes to tinge the bare, clean-cut precipice, which, strange to 
say, is clearly visible from the great San Joaquin Valley, a distance 
of sixty miles.” 


This El Capitan was only one among many gigantic crags 
whose intimate acquaintance Miss Cumming made later on. 
Among these, perhaps the strangest of all is the one known as 
the Split, or Half Dome, of which full particulars will be found 
in these prges. Much is said about the marvellous Y6-semité 


Fall, fr» »*ich the valley takes its name, and which we are 
told-is  .scribably lovely, falling, in three plunges, nearly 
2,700 fect. One of the chief delights of the valley to Miss 


Cumming consisted in the thickets of yellow azalea, which, grow- 
ing “densely all along the river and at the base of the crags, 
transform themselves from leafless sticks into sheets of fragrant 
yellow blossom—the most heavenly of all delicate perfumes. A 
sunny corner among the mossy rocks in an azalea thicket is a 
foretaste of Paradise!” The one great drawback is rattlesnakes, 
which are unpleasantly numerous. 

The reader will find in this book much that is interesting 
about the mining operations. which have been carried on in the 
country ; whilst many stories of the conflict between the red 
men and the white, an entertaining description of San Francisco 
—on which we had intended to touch more fully—and remarks 
on various topics that came under Miss Cumming’s notice, are 
met with in its pages. We can recommend the book to those who 
enjoy books of travel as being eminently readable. 

LA FIN DU VIEUX TEMPS.* 
Ir is refreshing to come across a French novel that deals 
neither with the illicit loves of people of fashion nor the amours 
and debauches of slaters and washerwomen, which, besides 
being entertaining without indecency, reveals to us new phases 
of French life, and some entirely original and delightful char- 
acters. La Fin du Vieww Temps is in the manner of Sciobéret, 
whose Tales of La Gruyere we reviewed a few weeks ago in the 
Spectator ; and, unless we are greatly mistaken, M. Bourde is 
indebted for some of his ideas to his Swiss predecessor in the 
same field. There is a decided family likeness between T'he 
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End of the Olden Time and Martin, the Sawyer. Yet as touch. 
ing the details, the working-out, and the dénouement, there is so 
much difference, that not the most censorious of critics would 
venture to accuse the French writer of plagiarism. His char. 
acters, moreover, are as racy of the soil of France as are 
Sciobéret’s of the soil of Fribourg. 

The old times. which have suggested the title of M. Bourde’s 
book are not very ancient, and here and there in some remote corner 
of France may stilllinger. For the scene of his story is laid in 
a village, far from railways and high-roads, which, until the other 
day, preserved the life, the ideas, the manners, the dwellings, and 
even the implements of an age that, as regards the generality of 
the country, is long since past—an age of barbarous agriculture, 
of dense ignorance, weird superstitions, and invincible prejudice, 
yet of unswerving honesty, unflinching industry, and almost 
ferocious thrift. It was not a time that could last; it is already 
passing away, in some parts of the country faster than in others : 
and this revolution in the peasant life of France M. Bourde hag 
taken for his theme. He shows us two generations in conflict, 
—that which clings to the past and that which looks to the 
future. The stage of his drama is the little village of Calendre, 
hidden away in the valley of the Rhone, not far from Lyons, 
The inhabitants of this village were a very primitive folk; 
they had heard of the great Revolution, and that after it an 
extraordinary man of the name of Napoleon marched across 
the world, carrying all before him. From this they inferred that 
the French were not as other men, and that they had nothing 
to learn from anybody. They knew, too, that the world was 
large, that France had limits, and that the English, Austrians, 
Cossacks, Africans, and Chinese lived somewhere in the out- 
skirts. They have probably learned by this time that there is 
also a country called Prussia. Soldiers who had been conscripted 
in the village occasionally returned from these half-fabulous 
lands, and they told some queer tales; but all agreed on one 
point,—that France was the first country on earth, and that 
there was no place like Calendre-en-Calodors. There were no 
great proprietors to draw high rents and bring new ideas. The 
peasants lived on the produce of their land, the linen they wore 
was grown in their own fields, and their coats were made from 
the wool of their own sheep. Money they had little use for, and 
only received in payment for their wine—when they had any to 
spare and it was good enough to sell. Their wealth consisted 
in their flocks and herds, their land, and their stacks of hay and 
corn, and they wanted nothing so much as to be let alone. 

The largest farm in the village was called Musellion, and its 
owner, old Muselle, was a veritable incarnation of the olden time. 
His face was lean and bony, his lips were white and thin, and 
fifty years of labour and exposure to sun and rain had given him 
muscles of iron and sinews of whipcord. And his will was as 
strong as his body, his temper as hard as his vice-like hands, 
All bent before him, men as well as beasts, between whom he 
seemed to make little difference. He lived only for his land, 
which he loved with passionate devotion, and never lost a chance 
of increasing. His wife and his son’s wife were dead, the house 
had no mistress, and was in a state of utter disorder and desola- 
tion. The walls were bare to the stone, the windows broken and 
stuffed with straw. Fowls hopped about in the kitchen, tools 
and agricultural implements lay about the floor, and altogether 
the place was more like an untidy shippen than a human 
habitation. The inmates of the house, besides Muselle, were an 
old servant, Frangoise, who always gave him back word for word, 
and his son Tomé, who, albeit nearly fifty, dared hardly call his 
soul his own, and spoke to his terrible father with bated breath, 
like a slave addressing a tyrannical master. 

There had been a grandson, and after the lad’s death Tomé, 
unknown to Muselle, sent to Lyons for his daughter, Thermette, 
who had been brought up by an aunt there, and upon whom Tomé 
had not set eyes since she was sent away after losing her mother, 
fifteen or sixteen years before. So the young girl, beautiful as 
May, and fresh as a rose, educated, and with a taste for refinement, 
came from the great city to live in the half-savage village with 
two old men, between whom and herself there was fixed a great 
gulf—the gulf that separates the old time from the new. 
At the best, her task would have been difficult; the opposition 
of her grandfather made it impossible. The old man disliked 
her because her father had committed the unpardonable sin of 
bringing her home without consulting him; but above all, 
because she was a city “ demoiselle,” and belonged to the new 
school. He would suffer no innovations, thwarted her efforts to 
restore something like order in the household, ridiculed her 
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ways, and made her tend the cattle and work in the fields. 
Thermette behaved admirably, returned good for evil, and did 
everything she could to soften her grandfather’s heart. But 
all in vain; and in this unequal struggle she would soon have 
succumbed had she not found a potent ally in a certain Mare 
Fauchurien. Mare was a stalwart peasant, thirty years old, 
who had done his term of military service, and come back 
to the village with some ideas that had never found expression 
there before. He dressed his vines in a fashion quite new to his 
neighbours, and introduced methods of culture that struck 
horror to their souls. Yet a few of them took his part, 
and in the end he had quite a following; the idea began to spread 
that Calendre was not, perhaps, quite absolute perfection; and 
encouraged by this support, he actually went to the Municipal 
Council, and proposed the making of a good road to join the 
great highway, the building of a bridge or two over streams 
impassable in winter, and a few other improvements! Muselle 
was furious; he came to hate Mare even more than he hated 
Thermette, called him the curse of the village, and when he 
knew that they wanted his sanction to their betrothal, swore 
that they should never marry while he lived, and he seemed 
hale enough to outlive the century. Then he wanted Ther- 
mette to marry Balthazar, a thick-headed peasant, as stupid as 
a fish. When she refused, he made her life more wretched 
than before, and harassed and frightened the poor girl 
until she became seriously ill and was like to die. Even 
this did not soften old Muselle’s heart, and if a terrible accident 
had not befallen Tomé, he would have remained firm to the end, 
regardless of consequences. One night Tomé and Marc (who, 
despite the rejection of his suit, continued to see Thermette) 
detected a reputed sorcerer, who had long borne an evil 
name, in the act of cutting off the manes and tails of the 
Musellion horses. When the two men tried to arrest him, the 
sorcerer drew a pistol and mortally wounded Tomé. As Ther- 
mette’s father lay dying, he besought his father, as his last solemn 
request, not to stand any longer in the young folks’ way,—to let 
them marry. Muselle yielded; it would not bave been lucky 
to refuse the dying request of his stricken son, and the old 
peasant was more touched by Tomé’s death than anybody at 
the time suspected. So, after the period of mourning was over, 
the lovers were united, and Marc, as had been arranged, took 
up his abode at Musellion. But Muselle, though he had with- 
drawn his opposition, refused to be present at the wedding, 
or to live in the same house with his granddaughter and 
her husband. Yet he took care to be informed of what 
went on at the old place; and when he heard that an heir 
was born, that there was a little child at Musellion, he was 
deeply moved. He wanted, above all things, to see this latest 
offshoot of his race; and when he knew that Marc and Ther- 
mette would be out, he stole into the house, went to the cradle, 
and took the babe in his arms, and to his heart. And he saw 
how greatly things were altered, both inside and out. No more 
broken windows or unplastered walls; all was neat and orderly ; 
a woman’s hand was visible everywhere; and Muselle was con- 
strained to own to himself that it was better so, that the new 
time was neither all evil, nor the new men all fools. The visit 
was repeated, and one day Marc and Thermette surprised their 
grandfather in the very act of fondling their child, and singing to 
it,—yes, actually singing a nursery rhyme in his old cracked 
voice. He tried to go, but they restrained him; Thermette 
besought him to abide with them, to return to his old room, and 
resume his old habits. He agreed, and in agreeing acknow- 
ledged his defeat. The fierce, self-willed old man had been 
conquered by the rosy finger of a babe. 

The new time was also in the village. Roads were made, 
bridges built, marshes drained, and the improved methods of 
husbandry introduced by Mare generally adopted. Musellion 
has become a model farm, black bread a tradition, and the finest 
building in the village is a new school-house. The wine of 
Calendre has acquired a great reputation, and sells at six 
times the price it used to do; the peasants are better off, and 
they live better. But there is a reverse to every medal, and 
though improved in condition they are not necessarily more 
contented in mind. If old superstitions are disappearing, so 
are old stories and old songs; and, save a few old women, none 


can now sing :— 
* Rossignolet du bois, 
Rossignolet sauvage ! 
Apprends-moi ton langage, 
Apprends-moi z’d parler, 
Apprends-moi la maniére, 
Comment il faut aimer.’’ 





To all who would know something of the inner life of the 
territorial democracy which, in the last resort, controls the 
destiny of France, we heartily commend this book, written, as 
it evidently is, by a keen observer of human nature, who has 
witnessed the scenes he describes, and dwelt with the people 
whose characters he so shrewdly unfolds. 
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The Orient: or, St. Saviour’s Priory Quarterly Papers. April, 
1884, (G.J. Palmer, 32 Little Queen Street ; M. C. Geater, 221 Ebury 
Street.)—This little quarterly will be of the greatest interest to ail 
those who are attempting to civilise the neglected districts of our 
great cities. It gives a minute account of the different works carried 
on at St. Saviour’s Priory, Haggerston, in East London, by a branch 
house of St. Margaret’s, East Grinstead,—a branch house, buat, 
nevertheless, dependent entirely on its own friends for funds and 
support. Thus, there is, besides the establishment of sisters in 
Haggerston, a mothers’ rest near Reading, where women,—generally 
mothers with their babies,—are received when in need of rest; an 
institution for young girls, called the Girls of the Good Shepherd ; 
a girls’ home of rest at Herne Bay; and a place of the same kind at 
Brighton for men and boys,—all subsidiary to the Hagyerston mission. 
Details about all these Christian endeavours to civilise East London 
will be found in this interesting little twopenny quarterly, which we 
strongly recommend to those employed in such work. This number 
contains also some rather good hexameters in Clough’s manner, called 
“A Bitter Cry from Outcast London.” 


Memoirs of Life and Work. By C.J. B. Williams, M.D. (Smith, 
Elder, & Co.) —This can scarcely be called an interesting book, but it 
covtains much that fairly deserves that character. If it had been 
severely cut down—its five hundred large and closely-printed pages 
reduced to something like a third of their bulk—the general reader 
would have been much better pleased, and the professional would 
not, we imagine, have missed very much that he did not already 
krow. There are some reminiscences of colleagues, medical friends, 
rivals, and—perhaps we ought to add—opponents, which were 
certainly worth preserving. Indeed, we could wish that there 
were more of these. Dr. Williams gives some interesting details 
about the death of the Duke of Wellington. He was summoned by 
telegraph to attend the Duke after the fatal seizure, but did not 
arrive till long after all was over. We gather that the Duke might 
have lived longer if he would have more vividly recognised the fact 
that he was growing old. John Stuart Mill was for a time—and there 
is a pleasing account of him—a patient. So was the late Lord 
Lytton. In describing him and his ways, Dr. Williams be- 
comes picturesque beyond his wont. Another patient whose 
name will be remembered by some was Thomas Wakley; but 
Dr. Williams is very sparing of his reminiscences. He is less reticent 
about his private affairs. It is interesting to hear that the maximum 
of his income was £7,000. This seems to have been reached for some 
years—he does not say exactly how many—-in succession. The 
remuneration may be allowed to be fairly good, though not excessive. 
Fifteen years of this would enable a man to retire with £70,000 or 
£80,000, if he did not make the bad investments to which Dr. 
Williams frankly owns. On the other hand must be reckoned the 
unproductive and worse than unproductive years. It was ten years, 
Dr. Williams tells us, before his income from his profession exceeded 
his expenditure. The general impression is left that the work is 
certainly not overpaid on the whole. We cannot but think that the 
case of Lord St. Maur might have been left in the oblivion into which 
it had fallen. And the same might be said of one or two other matters 
in which Dr. Williams has not found himself in harmony with his 
professional brethren. There are some ill-considered remarks, too, 
on vivisection which might very well have been spared. It is im- 
possible to allow that “the humanity of experts may be implicitly 
trusted.” 

The New Dance of Death. By A. Egmont Hake and J. G. Lefebre. 
3 vols. (Remington.)—We doubt if any one will be amused, certainly 
no one will be bettered, by the perusal of this book. It is lessastory 
than a series of incidents the authors present to their readers, and 
the incidents are almost wholly of a more or less revolting nature. 
There is hardly a gleam of sunshine from the beginning to the end. 
Death dances, no doubt, irregularly and fitfully enough, and often to 
extremely bad music, and the seamy side of high life is even more 
repulsive and vulgar in its details than the worst aspects of that of 
the vilest slums. But the progress through life to death, however 
sensational a one, is always natural in the sequence and relation of 
its events, whatever be the moral quality of these or the social 
standing of the personages they are concerned with ; and it is just 
this naturalness which the present volumes lack. The mere collo- 
cation of repulsive incidents does not even make a repulsive 
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story, if the collocation be unnatural. The production is a 
mere catalogue of occurrences. There are to be fonnd doubt- 
less villains as villainous as Dacon, women as wicked as Lady 
Wilborough, and fools as foolish as the Earl of that ilk; but they would 
assuredly not practise their villainies, or show their wickedness or 
folly, after the fashion of this too stagy “‘ Dance.” With the loves of 
Captain Beaumont and Alethe—we have heard of Aleth and 
Alethcea, but not of Alethe before—it is possible to feel some 
sympathy, and the military scenes in South Africa are written 
with considerable knowledge, displaying besides no small power 
of picturesque description. With these exceptions the book is 
bad Zolaesque,—devoid of the master’s crudity of expression, 
it is true; but devoid also of his power of portraiture and skill 
in narrative. Mr. Egmont Hake has shown himself capable of much 
worthier work than this, and to worthier work we trust he will betake 
himself. It was not, we are sure, to nineteenth-century “ romance ” 
of this kind that Carlyle referred in the extract quoted on the title- 
page. 

Cities of Northern and Central Italy. 4 vols. By Augustus J. C. 
Hare. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—In a characteristically modest 
preface to his volumes on Northern Italy, in which he tells what he 
has done since their original publication to bring them up to the re- 
quirements of the present time, Mr. Hare says :—“‘ Bearing Italy ever 
in my heart, I can only hope that others, better fitted, will be led to 
drink at the great fountain which it is impossible to exhaust, though 
those who have once been refreshed by it will always long to return.” 
This is the language of genuine enthusiasm. No one but a lover 
of Italy could have produced these four volumes, which have 
all the virtues of an accurate guide-book and of a reliable cyclopsdia 
of literature, and have charms of their own besides. They will be 
found delightful reading by persons who have no thoughts of visiting 
Italy, but who wish to steep themselves in the memories—and what 
memories are comparable to them?—of Venice and Genoa, of 
Florence and Ravenna, of Milan and Turin, of Mantua and Verona. 
For Mr. Hare not only gives a complete history of every place he 
takes his readers to, but he ransacks the whole of literature for 
allusions to it, and shares his plunder with the public. As 
for those who meditate visiting Italy at some period in their 
lives—and even yet the Rialto probably affects more imagina- 
tions than Niagara—a course of Mr. Hare’s volumes is practi- 
cally indispensable. Mr. Hare’s style is unpretentious, and indeed, 
wher he describes the great cities of Italy he seems hampered, 
if not abashed, by the riches of the writers he quotes so lavishly. He 
does himself most justice when he wanders in by-paths, or explores 
little-known nooks. Here is a passage taken almost at random :— 

“A bridge decorated with the arms of the Chigi takes us across 

the last arm of the Stagno, with a huge avenue of pines ending on a 
green lawn, in the midst of which stands the mysterious, desolate 
Chigi Palace, occupying the site of the beloved Laurentine Villa of 
Pliny. No road, no path even, leads to its portal; but all around is 
green turf, and it looks like the house where the enchanted princess 
went to sleep, with all her attendants, for five hundred years, and 
where she must be asleep still. Round the house, at intervals, stand 
gigantic red vases, like Morgiana’s oil-jars, filled with yuccas and 
aloes. Over the parapet wall stone figures look down, set there to 
scare the Saracens, it is said; but for centuries they have seen 
nothing but a few stranger tourists or sportsmen, and the wains 
of beautiful meek-eyed oxen, drawing timber from the forest. 
All beyond is a vast expanse of wood—huge pines stretching 
out their immense green umbrellas over the lower trees; 
stupendous ilexes, contorted by time into a thousand strange 
vagaries; bay-trees bowed with age, and cork-trees gray with lichen 
—patriarchs even in this patriarchal forest. And beneath these 
greater potentates such a wealth of beautiful shrubs as is almost in- 
describable—arbutus, lentisk, phillyrea; tall Mediterranean heath, 
waving vast plumes of white blossom far overhead; sweet daphne, 
scenting all around with its pale, pink blossoms; myrtle, growing in 
thickets of its own; smilax and honeysuckle, leaping from tree to tree, 
and forming themselves into a thousand lovely wreaths; and, beneath 
all, such a carpet of pink cyclamen that the air is heavy with its per- 
fume, and we may sit down and fill our hands and baskets with the 
flowers without moving from a single spot.” 
This is almost, if not altogether, the poetry of verbal photo- 
graphy. Mr. Hare, as a historian, is, it is unnecessary to say, quite 
impartial. He can call a spade a spade however, as when, speaking 
of Florence, he says :— 

“In 1871, it resigned its rank to Rome, and has since then sunk 
into a mere provincial city, bereft of the presence of a Court, and 
paying more than six times the amount of taxes it paid under the 
Grand Dukes. To its Medici Princes and their Austrian successors 
it owes most of its noble buildings, and all its incomparable galleries 
and museums; the reign of Victor Emanuel is commemorated by the 
tasteless front of S. Croce, and the total destruction of the noble walls 
which encircled the city, and which made Florence, with the excep- 
tion of Rome, unique amongst European capitals.” 

It would be difficult to impart an air of reasonableness—bitter rather 
than sweet reasonableness, perhaps—to the work of the laudator 
temporis acti with more grace than in this passage. 


logue of a number of works, all deriving their interest from their. 
connection with Dickens, including some of the oldest copies of his 
works, the pseudo-Dickens works, playbills of the plays in which he 
acted, “reading” copies of the works from which he read, and go 
forth. To lovers of Dickens the catalogue will prove a very interest. 
ing ore. 

Scuoot Booxs.—Shakespeare’s Henry VIII., with Notes, Examina- 
tion-papers, and Plan .of Preparation (W. and R. Chambers) ; 
Standards VI. and VII., King Richard II., by Charlotte M. Yonge 
(National Society’s Depository) ; King John, with Introduction, Notes, 
&e., by Thomas Parry, F.R.G.S. (“ Longman’s Modern Series ”)— 
represent editions of plays prepared for three different classes of 
students. Henry VIII. is up to the usual standard of Messrs, 
Chambers’s educational books, and, without being overlaid with notes, 
appears to supply all the assistance required by an ordinary student: 
or reader, including the Shakespearian grammar. The plan of study 
recommended for “ perfect possession ” at the beginning of the book. 
will be found useful by the examinee. Miss Yonge’s play is “ pre- 
pared and annotated for school use.” The historical introduction ig 
good, as was to be expected from that lady. The notes are short and 
to the point, explaining difficulties in the sense, and touching judi- 
ciously on etymology where it throws light on the word. We have 
noticed occasionally the explanation of a simple phrase or word that. 
we think might have been left to the intelligence of the student,—a 
remark which applies more forcibly to Mr. Parry’s King John, 
“edited in accordance with the requirements of the Government. 
Code.’’ The Notes generally supply information adapted to the standard 
of its readers, by whom the illustrations also will no doubt be appre- 
ciated ; but his explanations of words are sometimes quite super- 
fluous, while it is a loss educationally if nothing is left to the student. 
The examination-papers at the end are very meagre in their char- 
acter, and the last twenty pages of the book on word-building bear 
no reference whatever to this play or Shakespeare generally, affording 
only information that can be found in any of the ordinary text-books. 
——Goldsmith’s Plays—She Stoops to Conquer. Edited by Harold 
Littledale, B.A. (‘‘ Blackie’s School Classics.’’)—Mr. Littledale’s 
Introduction is good, the appendix is interesting, and the notes appear 
to contain a resolution of all the difficulties, and a good deal 
besides, as we find in one page, 85, the following :—“ Slice,. 
portion, helping ;’’ “Scurvy, mean, contemptible ;” “ Takes after, 
resembles ;” “a twinkling, a winking or twinkling of an eye;” 
“‘ Reserve, bashfulness, shyness,” &c., which may be taken as samples. 
of no small portion of the Notes. As Mr. Littledale’s contribution is 
otherwise scholarly, we will not enlarge further on this defect.—— 
An Introduction to the Study of Shakespeare and Milton (George 
Philip and Son).—A small illustrated book of selections, with lives, and 
with remarks on genius and language, taken generally from the common 


culties, are often worse than useless,—e.g., p. 51, “I would be friends, 
i.e., I wish to be;” “ forfeit, the penalty ;” “nominated, named, 
appointed ;” no doubt “woeful, means full of woe,” and “ deeming, 
thinking, judging”! The last on our list of this class of books is 
Poetry for Children, Third Book, selected and arranged, with ex- 
planatory Notes, by E. A. Helps. (Bell and Sons.)—The selection, 
mostly from standard poets, to which we have nothing to object, 
is “intended for the children of elementary schools, and contains. 
poetry suitable for children of from twelve to fifteen years of age (i.e.,. 
corresponding with Standards IV., V., VI., and VII.). It may perhaps 
he found useful in schools of a higher grade.’ The Notes, which are 
merely explanatory of the text, extend to ninety pages, and contain 
half as much actual letter-press as the Selections. We give the first 
six notes verbatim :—“ Perplez, trouble ; logician, one skilled in logic 
(the art of reasoning) ; piteous, sad, mournful; twain, two; betide, 
befall, happen ; dale, a low place between hills, a valley.” To show 
that they fairly represent Mr. Helps’ explanations, we could select a 
similar half-dozen from any other pages, e.g., p. 332,—‘ Eternal 
means everlasting, and cause, that by or through which anything is 
done,” &c., ad lib. ; on the other hand, within fifty lines we find “an 
if you will” and “annoyance” (= hurt) left without remark. We 
should think that ordinary children of thirteen or fourteen must 
experience a sense of injury and insult at such treatment, which, 
from the books before us, would appear to be becoming the 
order of the day with a certain class of compilers.——The 

Essentials of Latin Grammar, with Evercises, by F. A. Blackburn 
(Ginn, Heath, and Co., Boston), is another addition to the already 

sufficient supply of elementary Latin books. The book has, no doubt,, 
been carefully prepared, like most of its fellows, and is described as 

“the outgrowth of several years’ experience in teaching Latin to 

beginners,’’—the author remarking, “if the plan and arrangement do 

not justify its publication, there is nothing else to do so.” The chief 

distinctive features of this grammar are that the bulk of it consists 
of notes in small type, and that the syntax rules given in the body 

of the book are left altogether without examples, except in the 

notes. The former we do not think a happy arrangement; and 








Dickens ; a Catalogue. (J. W. Jarvis and Son.)—This is a cata- 





rules without examples attached we can only consider a great mis- 


stock. The Notes in this book, again, while explaining the real diffi-. 
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take,—holding as we do, in the case of beginners especially, that the 
examples are even more important than mere abstract rules, which are 
not likely to be assimilated without such illustrations. Amid the multi- 
plicity of books of this class, it is well to remember that in the case 
of beginners it is the teacher himself who must be mainly both 

rimer and exercise-book; and any assistance he may desire is abun- 
dantly supplied by the existing hand-books. Entertaining these 
views, we do not see the raison d’étre of Pontes (Eton: R. Ingalton 
Drake), a fragmentary contribution of thirty pages of Latin rules 
and exercises, which can be got quite as good in any of the 
ordinary standard books. We cannot, therefore, offer any en- 
couragement to an extension of the series, as referred to in the 
author’s preface.——The Civil-Service History of England, by F. 
A. White, B.A., and H. A. Dobson (Crosby Lockwood and Co.), 
fas attained to the fifth edition, and has, no doubt, success- 
fally answered the want it was intended to supply. It does not 
profess to be more than a “Fact Book,’—thus affording very 
little scope for the play of Mr. Austin Dobson’s fancy. It gives 
its information clearly, and so succinctly as to be easily repro- 
ducible by an ordinary examinee; beyond this the book does not 
pretend to go. Several useful appendices have been added, chiefly 
by Mr. Dobson—such as “ Inventions and Discoveries,” and a chrono- 
logical “English Literature.” Altogether the book contains a large 
body of “ facts,” and is furnished with four maps and a copious and 
useful index.——Highways of History: the Government of England, 
by Louisa Creighton (Rivingtons), proceeds upon the regular lines of 
constitutional history through 130 small pages. We had hoped to 
find the narrative a little enlivened, as we think it might 
easily have been, under the lighter treatment of a lady’s hand. 
As it is, it is very staid and “constitutional” reading. The facts 
appear to be correctly stated,—but with omissions, as, on turn- 
ing to the index for “Scotland” and “Ireland” we find that the 
names of those countries do not appear at all; and the Unions 
with England are disposed of in two or three lines, without any 
reference at all to their contributions to the Legislature, 1.e., the 
‘Government’ of England. We think that in a special treatise of 
this kind, one or two of the original documents, such as Magna Charta 
or the Bill of Rights, might have been introduced with advantage. 
The book is wanting in a chronological table-——The Civil Service 
English Grammar, by W. V. Yates, C.M. (Crosby Lockwood and 
Co.), like the History of England of the same series, is a useful book 
for the purpose for which it was compiled. The information it gives 
is clear and concise, and sufficient for ordinary requirements. It 
treats in a similar way of the history and etymology of the 
language, about a fourth of the book being devoted to the deriva- 
tion of words.—Analysis of Sentences is disposed of in eight 
pages, a subject on which Mr. John J. Jones has written his Practical 
and Philological Text-Book (Longmans, Green, and Co.), extending to 
upwards of two hundred. Grammarians like Prof. R. Morris have 
found a few pages sufficient for the elucidation of analysis, and we 
doubt not it is better learnt under the simpler system. We cannot 
but think that the unduly elaborated terminology which tickets and 
classifies almost every word, and the labyrinthine appearance of some 
of the “ Forms of Analysis,’ so far from resolving difficulties, must 
in many cases actually create and add to them. Notes of Grammar 
Lessons, forming a complete course, &c. (National Society’s Deposi- 
tory) is even a still more formidable exposition. The lessons are 
devoted about two-thirds to method and one-third to blackboard— 
method being for the benefit of the teacher. We should think 
the teacher who himself requires so much teaching is unfit for his 
post: he will certainly become a nonentity if he yields him- 
self up to this ‘“‘method.” To look at some of these closely- 
printed, small-typed pages is to contemplate what look as much 
like puzzles as grammatical explanations. Books of this class no 
doubt represent a great deal of conscientious labour, but not, we feel 
sure, a corresponding promotion of knowledge or love of grammar. 
—Chapters on the Science of Language, by Leon Delbos, M.A. 
{Williams and Norgate), has, we observe, reached a second edition. 
We select, almost at random, the following as specimens of the 
original matter (p. 37) :—‘‘ Grammar, contrary to the opinion enter- 
tained by most people. .... . is, however, neither the result of 
hazard nor of fancy... .. . Therefore, the rules of grammar have 
not been created for the sake of rendering language more intricate, but, 
on the contrary, to make it more clear and more intelligible; they have 
‘been guessed by the mind.’”’ And, p. 49, “It is our duty to work in- 
‘defatigably for the enlightenment of all, but we should never attempt to 
realise things which are far beyond the power of mortal man, for by 
80 doing we lose a time which, if applied to the right thing, would 
bear fruit, and certainly benefit mankind at large.’ The second 
paragraph in p. 51 (we have not space to quote) may be taken as a 
not unfair specimen of the style, if further illustration is desired. 
Under such guidance, we do not think that Mr. Delbos is likely to 
find many readers, acquainted with the authorities or text-books, to 
follow him in his disquisitions on the “Origin and Formation of 
Language,” &c., the only value they possess being drawn from the 








common stock and acquisitions of that science.—Geographical 
Readers—Standards IV., V., and VI. (Griffith and Farran’s “Educa- 
tional Series”), by T. R. Blakiston, M.A., who has compiled 
a great body of valuable and very varied information, amply 
furnished with maps and illustrations, which no doubt sup- 
plies the requirements of these standards. In the superabund- 
ance of details regarding the “surface” of the countries, we fear 
that much relating to the less salient features will be “read” 
without being retained. We notice a complete absence of tables in 
the three volumes, and cannot but think that an occasional abstract 
in tabular form would be of service to the learner amid the multi- 
plicity of details. As regards magnitudes, too, we think there ought 
to be a more frequent reference to one fired standard. The mapsare 
generally good for their size, and not too full of names; but we 
notice occasional important omissions,—such as, Book IV., Leith, in 
Scotland; Book V., Cronstadt, in Russia; Book VI., Kurrachee, in 
India. Amid so much that is good and correct, it would be almost 
invidious to remark on individual statements,—such as the wide 
one that “ Africa, for lack of good ports, remains the least 
civilised part of the world,” and similar occasional inaccuracies. —— 
Handbook of Competitive Examinations, by W. T. Chetwode 
Crawley, LL.D. (Longmans, Green, and Co.), has reached the fifth 
edition, and is corrected for this year. It gives all the official 
announcements and particulars regarding “admission to every 
Department of her Majesty’s Service,” and is a very full and com- 
plete production. With the aid of the index attached, inquirers will 
no doubt obtain all the information they seek about any department, 
without the necessity of referring to Cannon Row. Wentworth 
and Hill’s Examination Manuals. No. 1, “ Arithmetic; No. 2, 
‘“ Algebra.’’? (Ginn, Heath, and Co., Boston.) These books, pub- 
lished at Boston, supply each 150 papers prepared by the compilers, 
and about 60 selected in equal parts from College, University, and 
other examinations in America and England. The papers are of the 
usual miscellaneous character, and afford the same sort of mathe- 
matical practice as the ordinary collections of this class, of which 
there is hardly a lack,—at least, on this side of the Atlantic. 

We have received Revealed Religion, Evpounded in its Relations to 
the Moral Being of God, by the Right Rev. Henry Cotterill, D.D. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York), a volume containing the “ Bedell 
Lecture”’ for 1883, delivered at Kenyon College, in Ohio.— Creed 
Sermons and a Thanksgiving Sermon, by a Village Rector (Simpkin 
and Marshall).——In Defence: the Fourfold Life, by H. Sinclair 
Paterson, M.D. (J. F. Shaw). Theories of Morals, by Paul Janet, 
translated from the latest French edition by Mary Chapman (T. and 
T. Clark). Considerations of the Wisdom of God, by George 
Seymour Hollings (J. Masters). Christianity and Churchism, by 
Patrick Allan-Fraser (Triibner and Co.), a second edition, “ revised, 
and enlarged.”———Gems from the Bible, being Selections Convenient 
for Reading to the Sick and Aged, arranged by “E. P.” (Nisbet and 
Co.) Beliefs About the Bible, by M. J. Savage (Williams and 
Norgate). Terse Talk on Timely Topics, by Henry Varley (Nisbet) 
—The Voice of Jesus, Day by Day, by F. M. Macrae (Nisbet). An 
Exposition of the Lord’s Supper New to the Nineteenth Century, by 
a Presbyter of the Church of England (Deighton, Bell, and Co.; 
Bell and Sons). Christian Beliefs Reconsidered in the Light of 
Modern Thought, by the Rev. George Henslow (Norgate).—— 
The Natural Genesis. By Gerald Massey. 2 vols. (Williams and 
Norgate).—According to its second title, the “ second part of a Book 
of the Beginning, containing an attempt to recover and reconstitute 
the lost Origines of the Myths and Mysteries, Types and Symbols, 
Religion and Language, with Egypt for the Mouthpiece and Africa 
as the Birthplace.” Transactions of the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science, 1883 (Longmans). Sacred Books 
of the East, Vol. XV. The Upanishads, Part 2. Translated by F. 
Max Miiller. Vol. XXI.——The Saddharma-Pundartka ; or, the Lotus 
of the True Law, translated by H. Kern (The Clarendon Press). 
Aids to Military Instruction, by Major L. de T. Prevost (W. Mitchell 
and Co.).--—Military Training of a Company of Infantry, by 
Lieutenant Harry J. Craufurd (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.). 
Ambulance Handbook for Volunteers and Others, by J. Ardavon Raye 
(J. and A. Churchill). Insurable Interest and Valuations, by Richard 
Lowndes (Stevens and Sons). The A B C Digest of the Bankruptcy 
Act, 1883, by Alexander K. Sutton (Sampson Low and Co.)——Among 
books on technical subjects we have Elementary Perspective Drawing, 
by S. J. Caitlidge (Blackie and Son).——-A Practical Guide to Photo- 
graphy, by Marion and Co. (Marion and Co.)—— Wood Engraving: a 
Manual of Instruction, by W. I. Linton (Bell and Sons). “ Written,” 
says the author in his preface, ‘to help towards forming a school of 
artist-engravers.’’——The Plumber and Sanitary Houses, by 8. Stevens 
Hellyer (B. T. Batsford) described as “a practical treatise on the 
principles of internal plumbing work, or the best means for effectually 
excluding noxious gases from our houses,” and now appearing in a 
third edition. The Principles and Practice of Electric Lighting, by 
Alan A. Campbell Swinton (Longmans.) Geological Survey of the 
United States, by A. Williams (Government Printing Office, Washing- 
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ton). Cassell’s Illustrated Guide to Paris (Cassell and Co.).——Part 
4 of the new edition of Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, 
edited by R. E. Graves (Bell and Sons). Part 4 of Letts’s County 
Atlas, the map of Essex in which shows the parts affected by the 
recent earthquake.——A Dictionary of Miracles, by the Rev. E. C. 
Brewer, LL.D. (Chatto and Windus).—This is an addition to Dr. 
Brewer's series of handy reference books that will prove interesting 
and valuable to those who take an interest in the origin of the legends 
and circumstances of which it treats. It contains woodcut illustra- 
tions of some curious instruments of torture. 


GuipE Booxs.—We have received the sixth edition of Dickens’s 
Dictionary of London, and a new edition of the same author’s 
Dictionary of the Thames (Macmillan and Co.) ; the second edition of 
Colbran’s Guide to Tunbridge Wells and Neighbourhood; and The 
Tourists’ Guide to Ireland, by W. F. Wakeman. 


We have received from Mr. Edward Stanford a set of five Maps, so 
arranged and coloured as to show at a glance some of the numerous 
and complicated divisions of London. The Maps are compiled from 
Ordnance and other surveys, on a scale of two inches to a mile, and 
include the whole of the Metropolis Local Management Act area. 
They exhibit plainly all the main thoroughfares, most of the streets, 
squares, and crescents, with their names; the docks, railways, and 
stations; parks, commons, public buildings, &c. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





—_@—————_ 
Ancient and Motern Britons, 2 vols. 8V0...........cccsceeeeeeeees (C. K. Paul & Co.) 24.0 
Aubrey (D.), Letters from Bombay, Cr 8V0_ ...........:.ceeeeerct teens (Remington) 7,6 
Besant (W.), All Sorts and Cx ynditions of Men, 12mo_......(Chatto & Windus) 26 
Buxton (H. J. W.), Parable Sermons for Children, er 8yo ......... (Skeffington) 36 
Churchill (R ), Life and BNSOOCS, TAMO: ......:6s04sn0rseicosee cesea (J. R. Maxwell) 2/0 
MISE 16), MSDOIOE. ST BVO ........-..5.0025-.asccreserresernsasssneeresene (C. K. Panl & Co.) 26 
Craddock (C. E.), In the Tesnessee Mountains, cr 8vo ............... (L ngmans) 60 


Deutsche Mar chen, 12mo (Hachette) 1/6 
Edwards (M. B.), Kitty, }2mo .. ..(Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Fleay (F. G.), Logical English Grammar, ASSIIAD isco sacep «coe (Sonnenschein) 2,0 
Gibbon (C.), Heart’s Problem, 12wo ...... Chatto & Windus) 20 
Gindely (A.), History of the Thirty Yea 3” ..(Putnams) 16/0 
Hay (M. C.), Bid me Discourse, 12mo .R. Maxwell) 20 
Heatley (G. S.), Our Dogs and their Diseases (Routlelge) 50 




















Juler (H. E.), A Handbook of Ophthalmic Science, 8vo ...... (Smith & Elder) 180 
Keats (J.), Poetical Works, by W. T. Arnold, 8vo ............ (C. K. Paul & Co.) 12/0 
Maclagan (D.), Memoir of, 'y N. L. Walker, cr 8v0 ...............cceseeeee (Nelson) 3/6 
Niecks (F.), A Concise Dictionary of Musical Terms, cr 8vo ...(Augener) 2/6 
BEMIAOM, TY BBs POONER, OF TVD: 50.05 0-. scasnseseonncosoncsnssdonserorveayess .. (Hachette) 2/0 

u 0 


Selected Proofs from Scribner’s Magazine, Wi oss scsde cases cdtasees (Warne) 2 
sieenamsaed (Isbist r) 36 
(AF. V. White) 3/6 
soxaneroeentee (Batsford) 47/0 


Stephenson (J. J.', Sermons, cr 8v0 .........-.6..5 
Thomas (A.), Jenifer, cr 8V0...... 
Thorp (W. H.), An Architect’s Sketeb- book, 4to. 
Trollope (A.), The Land Leaguers, cr évo.......... .(Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Watt (L. ), Out of Town, 4to .... Fe sssssesee-(Hildesheimer) 6/0 
Weatherly (F. E.), Twilight Hours, TA 0 San CERO «-(Hildesheimer) 60 





It is saistinitinily enue that all somiindiiegs for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, amd Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Eprror, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. Half-  — Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom .. 1 °8 ¢...... O14 3...... 07 2 
Including postage to any ‘of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, ny gtd sso WO Bh cc 0 16: 3... 0 2A 
manana — to India, China, &c. . o> 2 eee OD ctin 08 2 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvutsipE Paar, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


OE i saccsuucnsenensthonaavetestnctee £1010 0} Narrow Column 
Half-Page....... . 5 5 O| Half-Column .... 











uarter-Page 2 12 Quarter-Column 017 
ix lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements acvording to space. 
Special Contracts fur a Series uf Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 





HEAL AND SON'S 
NEW SPRING MATTRESS 


(AS EXHIBITED AT THE HEALTH EXHIBITION.) 
Warranted gool and serviceable at a very moderate price. 
3 ft., 288; 3ft. 6in., 32s; 4ft., 36s; 4ft. 6in., 40s. 


A Catalogue of Bedsteads and Furniture, with 900 Designs, and Price List of 
Bedding, free by post. 


195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 


not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 
end 
** LIBER' et ART CURTAINS, ala AND 


“LIBERTY”. PHOLSTERY STUFF: 


|ORIGINAL INVENTIONS m LADIEs’ 


COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRIOs. 
| EASTERN AND EUROPEAN 
FABRICS bee a 











“LIBERTY” COLOURS, 
s PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIAIg, 
East India H 
New Patrerns Post FREE. & tan ey } REGENT STREET, W. 


| 
FOR DADOS, WALLS, AN 
J APAN ES E | Prem 18s fm per me SCREENs, 


L E A T H E R WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFs, 


Artistic and Inexpensive. 


PAPERS. O. HINDLEY and SONs, 
| 290 to 294 48 OXFORD STREET, w. 








** Invaluable in facial Neuralgia, es 
proved effective in all those cases in 


T O N G A which we have prescribed it.”—Medica} 


FOR Press and Circular, 


“Tonza maintains its reputation in 
NEURALGIA. 


the treatment of Neuralgia.””—Lancet, 
Tonga is sold at 2s Od, 4s 61, and Lis, 
ALLEN AND HANBURYS, 


‘ionnes: Se eel tes cg 
THROAT 

IRRITATION 

AND COUGH. 


| Sor eness “and dryness, tickling and irritation, in. 

ducing cough, and affecting the voice. For these 
| symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes. In contact 
with the glands at the moment they are excited by 
| the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these agreeable 
| confections becomes actively healing. Sold only in 
boxes, 7}d; and tins, 1s 13d, labelled ‘JAMES EPPS 
| and CO., Homeeopathic Chemists, London.” 


ZO E DO N E “A valuable and refreshing drink, and a capital 
* blood and nerve restorer,” 


April 2Ist, 1884, H, A. AttButt, M.R.C.P, 





GREATLY 
IMPROVED IN In CHAMPAGNE BOTTLES at a GREATLY 
QUALITY REDUCED PRICE. 
AND In MINERAL WATER BOTTLES at LEMONADE 
FLAVOUR. PRICES. 





‘Tt has steadily secured in- 
creasing popular and profes- 
sional favour as a pure and 
agreeable Table Water.’’— 
British Medical Journal, May 
3ist, 1884, on the International 
Health Exhibition. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


» | The Best and Safest Preserver of the Hair; contains 
ROWLANDS no lead, nor mineral ingredicnts, and can now be 


had ina 


APOLLINARIS. 








GOLDEN COLOUR, 
for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
| Sizes, 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 64, and 21s. Can ba sent by post 


OIL. | for 51 extra to 


| A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London 


MACASSAR 


Established upwards of Half a Century. 


WERTHEIMER, LEA & CO., 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN PRINTERS, 


CIRCUS PLACE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


Books, Newspapers, Magazines, Legal and MisecHlaneons Printing of 
every description. Transtatious from and into various Languages. 














OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. 

The ONE HUNDRED AND FIXKST EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. 
Admission, ls. LIllustrat-d Cataiozue, 1s. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 





OYAL INSTITUTE of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS, Piccadilly, W. 

The SIXTY-SIXTH EXHIBITION now oven, from 
9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, ls ; Illustrated Catalogue, 
Js; Scasun Lickete, 5s. 

ALFRED EVERILL, Secretary. 


| FE\HE VICAR of BRILLEY (Hereford- 

shire), des'res to recommend a good PRIVATE 
SCHOOL iu Surrey, from which his son has just 
gained a Public Se! ool Schola ship.—Addres , ev. 
J.W. ons Srilley Vicuaze, Whetney, Herefc rdshire. 


QCHOUL PRE MISE S to LET.—At 
kK Midsummer, the Extensive anl = S;ei-liy 
Planned Premises known as LINDON GROVE, 
Alderley Edge, wear Manchester, which ha: been for 
many years and is now conducted as a Boys’ 
Boarding School, accommo lating about £0 Prpiis.— 
| For particulars, apply to DAV ID WADDINGLON, 
| Bolton. 











NATURAL SCIENCE, of the Vala: of £100 
aud £63, sre AWARDED ANNUALLY, in Oc tober, 
at SI. PA4OMAS’S HOSPICAL MEDIVJALS 
Aibert Embankment, 8S.E.—For particulars, aj 
, RENDLHE, MeJical Secretar f 


O PEN SCHOLARSHIPS in 





M. ORD, Dean. 
M Soha COBLEG EK, 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Principals:—Mr, and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses; CONNAH. 
‘The house is spacious and st7n“sin its own grounds- 
* Prospectuses on application, 
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ILL HILL SCHOOL. 


NEW FOUNDATION DAY, 
WEDNESDAY, June 25th, i884. 





PROGRAMME OF PROCEEDINGS. 
At Half-past One.—Luncheon will be on the table 
for visitors in the dining-hall, presided over by the 
aster. 
He * rea kets, price 10s 6d, it is requested that 
early application be made to the Secretary at the 


ol. 
- Three o’clock the Prizes and Certificates will be 
distributed in the Chapel by 
The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR, M.A., M.P. 
It is hoped that W.S. Caine, Esq., M.P. for Scar- 
porough, will be among the speakers. 
After the Distribution the Choir will perform in the 
Chapel Mendelssohn’s Motett, “‘ Hear my Prayer.” 
The Prizes will be on view all day till 4 o’clock; 
also the Drawings, Etchings on Wood, Co'lections of 
Plants and Insects, &c. 
Tea and Coffee will be provided in the dining-hall 
during the afternoon and evening. 
Omnibuses will meet the following trains at the Mill 
Hill Stations :— 
Great Northern, Down: Those that arrive at the 
Mill Hill Station at 11.59, 1.39, 2.38, 3.33, 4.8, and 4.59. 
Great Northern, Up: Those that leave the Mill Hill 
Station at 6.36, 7.17, 8.10, and 9.6. 
Midland, Down :—Those that arrive at the Mill Hill 
Station at 11.11, 2.3, and 5.0. 
Midland, Up: Those that leave the Mill Hill Station 
at 6.14 and 8.58. 
R. F. WEYMOUTH, D.Lit., M.A., 
Head Master. 


IDLAND. RAILWAY. 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1884. 


TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from MAY Ist 
to OCTOBER 3lst, 1884. 

For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes 
issued by the Company. JOHN NOBLE, 

Derby, April, 1884. General Manager. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL — 
SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be 
COMPETED FOR on Jaly 22nd. For further in- 
formation apply to the Rev. HEAD MASTER, School 


House, Sherborne. 
SCHOOL, 








LUNDELL’S 
TIVERTON, DEVON. Founded 1604. 
A FIRST-GRADE CLASSICAL and MODERN 
SCHOOL. 

Head Master—A. L. FRANCIS, M.A. 
(Formerly Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge.) 
EXCELLENT NEW BUILDINGS for 250 BOYS 
ARE NOW OPEN. 

The School is a mile distant from the Town. Fes 
(inclusive) for Boarders, £65 to £75 a year; for Day 
Boys, £12 to £18; Scholarship Endowment, £600 a 


year. 

Recent Distinctions.—Open Classical Scholarship at 
Balliol College, First-Class Classical Tripos, &¢c., 1883, 
Second Wrangler-hip, Smith’s University Prize, Open 
and Close Scholarships, Indian Civil Service 
——* First-Class Classical Mods., Fellowship, 


ING EDWARD the SIXTH’S 
SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 

WANTED, in September, in the Girls’ Grammar 
School, Aston, Birmingham, an ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS, Certificated. Subjects : — English, 
French, and German. Salary from £80 to £100, 
according to qual fications. 

Forms of Application and further particulars may 
be obtained on application to the SECRETARY, 
King Edward’s School, New Street, Birmingham. 

Birmingham, June 5th, 1884. 


ERILS ABOUND on EVERYSIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KIND3,—on LAND or WATER, 
N 


AND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
CHAIRMAN ... .- Harvie M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 
OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED 185), 


BIiIFX BECK BAN K.— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
mininum monthly balances, when not drawn below 

No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
Per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
Caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” , . 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.8., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. 

_ Testimonials from Karl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon. Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
| seer ett Westminster Hospital, &c. 

4 containing Suggesti - 
tion of Sight fren g Suggestions fer the Preserva 























PROTECTED POLICIES. IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Guaranteed Surrender-values. Whole-world Assurance. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 





The comprehensive scheme of the Society makes effectual provision for the interests 


and security of the Assured, as follows: 


Policy-claims are paid in full immediately on proof of death and of title: 

Protection against omission to pay renewal premiums is given under a special system: 
A Guarantee of Surrender-value is endorsed on the Policy : 

Residence in any part of the world is allowed, under ordinary whole-life Policies after 


one year from their date : 


Suicide does not affect the interest in a policy of persons other than the Life Assured ; 
nor of the Life Assured himself, unless occurring within one year from the date of the Policy: 


TRUSTEES, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 


The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 
Justice of England. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Justice 
Baggallay. 


James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C 
Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

| William Williams, Esq. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. The Policy-reserves are determined upon 
data yielding the highest known security. The Policies are indisputable. 


The new explanatory Prospectus, and full Government Returns, will be forwarded on 


application. 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





ORTHERN FIRE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1835. 
Aberdeen : 3 King Street. London: 1 Moorgate Street. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS, £2,890,000. 

The FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of the Company was he!d within their 
house at Aberdeen on FRIDAY, June 13, 1884, when 
the Directors’ Report was adopted, and a DIVIDEND 
of £1 per SHARE, free of Income-tas, was DE- 
CLARED. 

The following are extracts from the Report sub- 


mitted :— 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS rece ved last year amounted to 
£520,206 183 81, which, compared with £460,126 63 
in the previous year, show the substantial increase 
of £60,(80 12s 8d. A noteworthy feature of this in- 
crease is that it is spread in satisfac ory proportions 
over all the main sections of the Company’s business. 

The LOSSES, though not so heavy as in 1882, were 
again above the average, and amounted to £330,186 
17s 31, or 63°47 per cent. of the Premiums. The 
general average of the Company’s experience from 
the beginning is now 59°39 per cent. 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
commission to agents and charges of every kind) 
came to £160,877 83 10d, or 30°93 per cent. of the 
premiums. This is an increase of 1°21 per cent. com- 
pared with the previous year, and is principally due 
to the introduction of certain important changes, from 
which beneficial results are ultimately expected, in 
the management of the busivess in the United States. 

The result isthat after reserving the usual 35 per 
cent. of the premiums to cover liabilities under 
current policies, a profit was earned of £9,115 153, 
which sum has been transferred to the credit of the 
General Account of Profit and Los:. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

ASSURANCE BRANCH.—The new Assurances 
during the year, a'ter deduction of reassurances, 
reached in the aggregate the sum of £377,7v6, of 
which £91,775 was for endowment assurances, payable 
at death or on the attainment of a specified age. 
These new assurances yielded annual premiums 
amounting to £12090 93s 94, and single premiums 
amounting to £1,077 16s 10d. 

The total INCOME of the year (including interest) 
was £251,572 18s 9d. 

The CLAIMS amounted to £114,465 2s 7d, of which 
the sum of £2,668 53 8d was for endowments and 
endowment assurances payable during life. 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
commission) were limited to 1) per cent. of the 
premiums received. 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £6,298 1s 4d 
was received for annuities granted during the year. 

The whole FUNDS of the Life Department now 
amount to £1,778,269 63 91, sowing an increase for 
the year of £107,780 13s 7d. 

DIVIDEND. 

The balance at the credit of Profit and Loss (includ- 
ing the sum brought forward from the previous year, 
and the pr fit on the fire account of 1883) amounts, 
after charging the interim dividend of £1 per share 
paid in December lasf, to £88,469 15s 2d. Out of this 
sum the Di ectors recommend that a further dividend 
of £1 per share be now declared, making a total dis- 
tribution of profits for the yeur of £60,000, and leaving 
£58,469 15s 2d to be carried forward, 

Lonpon BoarD OF DIRECTORS. 
CyairmMan—Sir WILLIAM MILLER, Bart. 
Colonel Robert Baring. , William Egerton Hub- 

Ernest Chaplin, Esq. bard, Esq. 
Philip Currie, Ksq., C.B. | Ferdinand Marshall 
George John Fenwick, Huth, Esq. 

2q. Henry James Lubbock, 
Alexander Pearson Esq. 

Fletcher, Esq. John Stewart, Esq. 
- Heun Goschen, | William Walkinshaw, 

sq. tsq. 

Fire DEPARTMENT.—JAMES ROBB, Manager. 
Lire Department —THOMAS H. COOKE, Actuary. 
SECRETARY.—H. E. WILSON. 

GENERAL ManaGer.—JAMES VALENTINE. 

Copies of the Report, with the whole accounts of 
the Company for the year 1883, may be obtained from 
any of the Company’s offices or agencies. 





— LONDON JOINT-STOCK 
5 BANK, LIMITED. 

NOTICE is hereby given, that the RATE of 
INTEREST allowed at tne Head Office and Branches 
of this Bank on DEPOSITS, subject to Seven Days’ 
Notice of Withdrawal, is this day REDUCED toONE 
per CENT. per ANNUM. 

W. F. NARRAWAY, General Manager. 

No. 5 Prince’s Street, Mansion House, 


June 19th, 188+. 
UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 

Paid-up Capital ... as «. £1,500,000 

Reserve Fund pa wa oe £940, 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

‘ a REMITTANCES are made to the 
olonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire aud Lightning 
effected in all parts of tha World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


VHE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed .-- £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... Sa aed pa +. 250,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders exceed ie ia we _ 812,000 
Other Funds exceed ... ea pe «+» 1,000,000 
Tota INVESTED Funps Upwarps oF Two MILLIons. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,065, 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


Yo LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 
Life and Annuity Funds...... ............00:+++00 3,469,680 
General Reserve and Fire Re-Insurance 
OIE > aed-4: scgaetindnanssntnmsamnainianaeiesntiamn 1,500,000 



















Balance of Profit and Loss 355,084 
The total Invested Funds .............. 6,673, 

The Fire Income alone for 1885 was « 1,271,478 
The total Income for the Year..............0.. 1,778,419 


The magnitude of the Company’s business enables 
it to acceyt Insurances on the most favourable terms. 
Totat CLAIMS PAID ......... £19,616,178. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—AIl descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at moderare rates, 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 353 per cent. per 
annum on sums assured under Table B has been de- 
clared at each valuation. 

Policyholders incur no liability of partnership. 

OFFICES. 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 

Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcastle. 

Applications for Agencies invited. 
Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Midsummer 
should be paid within 15 days therefrom. 
London Offices : Cornhill, and Charing Cross. 
RT NEEDLEWORK, of all kinds, 
traced and commenced, or finished. Designs 
toorder. Price List forwarded on application to Miss 
PASSAVANT, 54 Albion Street, Leeds. 
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VY Eh 8 Tt HH A TR OE, 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 
Licensed by the Lord Chamberlain to Mr. GEORGE Woop, 175 Regent Street. 
eSee ... eee nee nae aes .. Mr, ALEX. HENDERSON, 
Under the Management of ice ... Mr, LEE BALMAINE, 

A BENEFIT MATINEE in aid of the Funds of the EAST LONDON HOSPITAL 
for CHILDREN will be GIVEN by Mr. F. HOPE MERISCORD, at this Theatre, 
on THURSDAY, June 26th, 1881, at 2 30 0’clock. Under the Patronaze of :—The 
Board and Staff of the Hospital, the Lord Mayor, the Earl and Countess of 
Egmont, the Viscountess Enfield, Sir Nathaniel de Rothschild, Bart., the Hon. 
Mrs. Lowther, Samuel Whit»rea4, Esq,, M.P., W. Ingram, Esq,., &c. 

An entirely New and Original Comedy-Drama, in Four Acts, founded upon in- 
cidents of hospital life, will be produced for the first time, entitled, SISTER 
GRACE. In which, by special permission of their respective Managers, the follow- 
ing artists have consented to appeir :—Miss Rose —- Miss Josephine Fiddes, 
Miss Kittie Claremont, Miss Winifred Emery, Mr. F. Hope Meriscord, Mr. 
Edmund Lyon:, Mr. Bassett Ro2, Mr. Edward Emery, Mr. Charles Groves. 
Incidental Music (Vocal) by Mr. Lindsay Sloper, (Instrumental) by Mr. Percy 
G. Mocatta. Prices of Admission :—Private boxes, from 2 to 5 guineas; stalls, 
10s 6d; dress circle, front row, 103 6d, other rows, 63; upper boxe:, 4:; pit, 23; 
gallery, 1s. Tickets can be obtiined at the Theatre, where a plan of the seats 
can be seen, and also of Dr. J. Scott Battams, East London Hospital for Children, 
Shadwell ; Mr. H. A. Freeman, Acting Manager, the Grand Taeatre, Islington ; 
and Mr. F. Hope Meriscord, 12 and 14 Catherine Street, Strand, W.C., to whom 
all subscriptions towards the Benefit may also b2 sent. 





ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867" 


The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 


The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 





Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 

PREPARATIONS OF 


MORSONS’ 
Highly recommended by the 
Medical Profession for 
As Wine, in Bottles, at 3s, 5s, and 93; | N D | G E N 
Lozenges, 2s 6d and 4s 6d; G'obules, 2s, ’ 
33 6d, and 6s 6d; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


The popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, 








indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other in- 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurious 
manufactures that have been issued from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. | 








| 
The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. | 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. | 


——e 


NINTH EDITION (16th Thousand), price 7g 6d. 


NATURAL LAW 
IN THE 


SPIRITUAL WORLD. 
By Professor HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., F.G.8, 


“This is one of the most impressive and suggestive books on 
religion that we have read for a long time. No one who reads the 
papers entitled ‘Biogenesis,’ ‘Degeneration,’ ‘Eternal Life,’ ang 
‘Classification,’ to say nothing of the others in this volume, will fai} 
to recognise in Mr. Drummond a new and powerful teacher, We 
would most strongly commend his present volume to the attention 
of all who wish to see religious questions treated with wide know. 
ledge and profound earnestness.’’— Spectator. 











London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 








Richly Illustrated with Chromo-lithozgrapbs, Photographs, Etchings, Woodcuts, 
Map, and Portrait. 550 pages, 8vo, price 163. 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY, 
TO THE DEATH OF CONSTANTINE, A.D. 337, 


Compiled by the late EDWARD BACKHOUSE. 
Edited and Enlarged by CHARLES TYLOR. 
Preface by THOMAS HODGKIN, 


Autbor of ‘Italy and her Invaders.”’ 


** Early Church history from a Quaker stand-point is an interesting novelty, 
It is a simple narrative of historic facts, written with beautiful simplicity and 
lucidity, and with conspicuous fairness......An admirably written and fair narrative 
of the events of the first three centurie’.”’—British Quarterly Review, 


‘Beautifully illustrated ; epitaphs, mosaics, and other tangible records are 
made excellent use of...... The book is by far the best popular work we have seen 
on the subject. From beginning to end it is as engrossing as a novel; and the 
brief notice of Mr. Backhouse himse!f, who was a Quaker of Sunderland, fitly 
preludes what is in every sense a remarkable volume.’’—Graphic, 





HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 
82 PATERNOSTER ROW;; and of all Booksellers, 


OSSALL SCHOOL. — ELEVEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be COMPETED for, JULY 1st. Value from 70 
Guineas (covering School fees) to £20. Limit of age, Juniors, 14}; Seniors, 1% 
and 16}. Candidates may be Examined at Oxford or Rossall, as_preferred, in 
Classics or Mathematics.—Apply to Reverend the HEAD MASTER, Rossall 








School, Fleetwood. 





SIX PER CENT. MORTGAGE DEBENTURES. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS for IRISH 
WHISKY. 
Fist Prize Meda’, Philadelphia, 1876 ; 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878; 
First Prize Medal, Sydney, 1879; 
Three Prize Medal:, Cork, 1833. 

“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 
JURORS’ AWARD, PHILADELPHIA CENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 

**Unque:tionably as fine a sprcimen as one could 
wish to see.” —JuroRs’ AWARD, Cork Exhibition, 1883. 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 

principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 

to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 





GOLD M¥*DAL, 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1884, 


FRY’S -yrRYsS COCOA EXTRACT. 
| ** Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
}—W. W. Stoppart Analyst for Bristo), 
| ict ec es = 
\(QNEYLON CHOCOLATE. 

COCOA Prepared from Cocoa only recently 


| cultivated in the I land, and refined 
| sugar, flavoured with Vanilla. 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The 

greatest wonder of modern times.—This incom- 
parable medicine increases the appetite, strengthens 
the stomach, cleanses the liver, corre ts biliousne-s, 
prevents flatulercy, purifies the systew, invigorates 
the nerves, ani establishes sound hea'th. Tue 
enormous demand for bese pills throughout the 
globe astonishes everybody, and a sing]: irial will 
convince the most sceptical tha. no m dicine equals 
Holloway’s Pills in its ability to remove all complaints 
incidental to the human raze. They are a blessing to 
the afflicted, and a boon to all that labour unier in- 
ternal or external disease. Purification of the blood, 
removal of all restraint from the secretive organs, 


and gentle aperitive action, are the sources of the i 


extensive curative range of Holloway’s Pills. 








{IBBS and FLEW  (Limited).— 
Subscribed Capital, £259,000.—The Directors 
are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for Deben- 
tures at par. They are issuei free of expense to the 
Lender in sums of £50, and either to bearer or 
registered holder. Interest payable April 15th and 
October 15th.—Prospectus and full information can 
be obtained of the Secretary, at the Offive of Company, 
8) Lombard Street, E.C. 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
BRYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT 


SAFETY MATCHES. 
ELEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


ENTIRELY FREE FROM PHOSPHORUS. 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 

HARMLESS TO ALL EMPLOYED IN THEIR | 

MANUFACTURE. 


PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 











— & Co’s OWN SAUCE. 











OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
d 


an 





| otal MEATS. Also, 





| ac of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





—— SOUP, and JELJ.Y,and other 





PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 








SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, | 
MAYFAIR, W. | 


—Yr ree 


HYDROPATHIC, 
DUMFRIESSHIRE. 
FOR TERMS APPLY TO 
Mr. FARQUHARSON, 


Resident Manager and Secretary. 








LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful Coast and Inland 
Scenery of North Devon. Five acres of ornamental 
grounds. Lawn Tennis Courts. 250 Rooms. Table 
a’héte at separate Tables from 6 to 8 p.m. Large 
Sea-water Swimming Bath; also Private Baths.— 
Address, MANAGER. 


OUR DOORS FROM 
MESSRS. TATTERSALL’S. 

The WEST-END DEPOT for SPECIALTIES for 
HORSES, CARRIAGES, HARNESS, &c., 24 and 26 
BROMPTON ROAD, ALBERT GATE, S.W. 

The Nobility, Gentry, and County Families sup- 
plied with all requisites for st cble use. 

Carr‘ages, Horses, Harnes:, Bicycles, and Tricycles 
sold and bonght on commission. 

The Proprietors direct attention to the 

REGISTRY DEPARTMENT 

for High-clacs Men Servants for the House or Stable 
wauted or requiring employment; a!so for the Sale 








| or Purchase of Horses, Carriages, and Dogs. The 


Fees for this Department are a; follow, viz. :— 


8. 

Entry of Horse for sale or wanted...... 5 0 
’ os ’ ” 2 

i, Servant wanted oo... 

ve “a requiring employment 2 0 

Applications for forms a d all communications to 

be addressed t» the Proprietors of 

THE ALBERT GATE MART AND REGISTRY, 
24 and 26 Brompton Read, Albert Gate, S.W 


FOUR DOORS FRUM MESSRS. TATTERSALL’S. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSA LINE 
In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 


Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and invigora- 
ting to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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li crown 8vo, 400 pp., handsomely bound, 
Just polished, price 10s 6d. , 


INETEEN CENTURIES of 
DRINK in ENGLAND. A History. 
rp VaLry Frencu, D.O.L., LU.D., F.S.A., 
ole a ‘Llanwartin, and Rural Dean, Author of 
« The History of Toasting.” : 
« Store of annecdote and illustration in Dr. French's 
entertaining volume.”’—Pall Mull Gazette. . 
“A well digested, lucidly-written survey, which 
has the uncommon merit of being scholarly without 
being pedantic.” —Morning Advertiser. 
“Dr. Valpy French has done a great deal to render 
his history interesting.”"—Morning Post. 
“Presents the results of much earnest research 


* ‘43 ” 


KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


WHISKY. | The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 








into the history of a very important social q 
—Daily Chronicle. z Z . 
“A very remarkable history.”’ — Leamington 
icle. ; 
Oar highly in‘eresting volume. | The subject is 
treated in thoroughly scho‘arly fashion throughont. 
—Sportsman. 

“The author deserves most hearty thanks for 
having given the public the benefit of his wide 
researches.” —Bristol Times. 

“One of the best books of the kind we have ever 
seen.’—Western Mail. j 

“A work whose subject wiil attract the social 
reformer, and whose scholirly breadth will delight 
the student of history.”—Birmingham Daily Gszette. 

“An eru‘ite and elaborate enqtiry.”— British 
Medical Journal. ‘ 

“A history of very signal merit.””—Merlin. 

“No more interesting volume has been presented 
to the public notice for a lengthened yeriod.”— 
Health. ; é 

“The sort of reading that go:s well with a cigar.” 
The World. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co, 





THE SPIRIT OF SPORT IN 
NATURE, 


and OTHER POEMS, by T. 8S. 
Small &vo, cloth, 53. 

“Not for many years have I got anything so goo}. 
They possess much merit.’’—The late Rev. GEORGE 
GILFILLAN. 

“ Developed out of a true love and apprec’ation of 
natural beauty. The verse, too, is often fluent and 
melodious.”’—Spec'ator. 

MARCUS WARD and CO., Limited; 
London, Belfa-t, and New York. 





OTICE.—The CORNHILL 
MAGAZINE for JULY contains the Com- 
mencement of a New Story by JAMES PAYN, entitled, 
THE TALK OF THE TUWN. 
London: Sm1tH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





On June 26 (Sixpence), New Series, No. 13. 


= CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
JULY. 
ContTENTS. 

Tue TALK OF THE Towy. By James Payn. Chap. 1. 
Aunt Margaret —Chap. 2. Out in the Cold.— 
Chap. 3—A Recitation.—Chap. 4. A Real Enthu- 
siast. With Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 

TaGLIonI, 

Some Literary REcoLLEcTIONS.—VIII. 

EMBALMERS. 

On TAKING OFFENCE. 

Tue Grant’s Rose. By the Anthor of ‘Vice 
Versa.’’ Chap. 40. The Effects of an Explosion.— 
Chap. 41. A Final Victory.—Chap. 42, From the 
Grave, Conclusion. With Illustrations by W. 
Ralston. 

London: €m1TH, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, Part II., demy 4to, 15:; or the whole 
work bound in half calf, 352. 
OSPITAL CONSTRUCTION and 
MANAGEMENT. By Dr. F. J. Movat, Local 
Government Board Inspector, and H. Saxon SNELL, 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
A systematic work on the Arrangement, Manage- 
ment, and Construction of Hospitals and the Organi- 
sation of Medical R-lief inthe Metropo!is. Illustrated 
with a large Map, 54 Lithographic Pl.tes, and 27 
Woodcuts of the princ'nal Pavilion Hospitals of the 
world, many of which have never before been pub- 
lished in this country. 
J. & A. CuurcnHiLt, 11 New Burlington Street. 


fR UNWIN’S LIST. 


BOOKS to ask for at your LIBRARY or BOOK- 
SELLER’S:—EUPHORION. 2 vols. demy octavo, 
cloth, 2!s, ‘* The styletis« lear, eloq ent, picturesque.” 
—Western Morning News. HENRY IRVING. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 53. ‘A very readable record.” —Pall Mall 
Gazette. The AMAZON. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“Cannot fail to attract attention.’’—Liverpool Mer- 
cury. ARMINIU? VAMBERY. Fourth Edition, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6: ‘A d-lightful book.’’—Globe 
GLADYS FANE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. ‘ A pleasant 
and fascinating story.’’—Snectator. 

T. FisHer Unwin, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

* The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, po-t free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities st the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be .ent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and (9., 1 Pall Mall 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


s® Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


PEAR S’ SOAP. 


PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 





Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of Surgeons of 
England, writes :—‘ Pears’ Soap is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and 
the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. *,* In use in most households throughout the 

Kingdom, 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 

Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 
HAY-FEVER CURED BY 

o8. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. 


Dr. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, or ANTI-CATARRH 





ALKARAM. SMELLING-BOTTLE, is the only cure for this dis- HAY-FEVER. 
tressing malady, which renders the pleasantest season 
of the year a time of misery to thousands. It has 

ALKARAM. often cured severe cases in half an hour. Of all HAY-FEVER. 


Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference te French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


BLAIRS GOUT PILLS. 
HE GREAT REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 





The excruciating pain is qu'ckly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine, 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 





East, 8.W. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 





ENAISSANCE TOMB, ROUEN 
CATHEDRAL.—See the BUILDER of this 
week (44; by post 44d ; annual subscription 19s); also 
Residence at Biarritz; Royal Academy Se lpture— 
Mr. Lawson’s ‘‘ Ave, Cesar’; Articles on the Rail- 
way Regulation Bill—Public Works in Egypt—Iron 
Roofs—The Fountaine Collection at Christie’s—Land- 
scape at the Royal Academy, &c —46 Catherine Street, 
and all Newsmen. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Cuiuses Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grew; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 6s, and Ils, 
23 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S LIST. 


Large crown 8vo, choicely printed on hand-made paper, with Portrait iu eau forte 
after a Painting va ———— Hilton, R.A., in the National Portrait Gallery, 
chment or cloth, 123 ; vellum, 15s 


The POETICAL “WORKS of JOHN KEATS. Edited by 
Wi.ram T. ARNOLD. 
“ There is an able introduction, in which the literary influences which acted upon 
Keats have been carefully examined......The frontispiece is a finely etched portrait 
of the poet. The volume is in every way worthy of its subject.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


“The scheme of this volume is very judicious, and much has been done to render- 


the book attractive and interesting.’’—Athenewm. 


4to, cloth. 

DURUY’S HISTORY of ROME and the ROMAN PEOPLE. 
Edited by Professor Manarry. Vol II., in 2 parts (from the Battle of Zama 
to end of the First me ree With 650 Illustrations, cloth, 30s. 

2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


ANCIENT and MODERN BRITONS: a Retrospect. 


emy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
VON RANKE’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY: the Oldest 


Historical Group of Nations, and the Greeks. Edited by G. W. PrRoTHERO, 
Fellow and Tator of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


BOLINGBROKE: a Political Study and Criticism. By 


RosBert Harrop. 

“‘The book deserves and should obtain a favourable reception. It has the 
great merit of not being commonplace ; and it shows more insight into the 
character of the period and the principles and motives by which Bolingbroke 
himself was actuated than most of the works upon the same subject with which 
we are acquainted,’’—St. si s Gazette. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6:1. 


eee PAPERS and ADDRESSES. By Lord 
? HAGAN, 


“It is impossible to read these addresses without discovering that their author 
is sagacious in his views, and liberal in his sympathies and sentiments. Apart 
from their intrinsic literary merits, the papers were worth republishing on higher 
grounds, for Lord O’Hagan is well entitled to be heard on certain social and 
economic questions closely oe the welfare of Ireland,’’—Times. 

vy 8vo, cloth, 1s. 

WHAT TO DO and HOW TO DO IT. A Manval of the 
Law Affecting the Housing and Sanitary Condition of Londoners, with 
Special Reference to the Dwellings of the Poor. Issued by the Sanitary 
Laws Enforcement aii 

rown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


The GOLD TREASURE of INDIA: an Inquiry into its 


Amount, the Causes of its Accumulation, andthe Proper Means of Using it as 
Money. By Ciarmont DANIELL, B.C.S. 

** Awork which calls low ily for the closest study from statesmen and econo- 
mists. It deals with a problem of supreme difficulty, but also of the highest 
national importance. The problem deeply affects the welfare of the vast empire 
of India, and is closely connected with the interests and the prosperity of British 
trade. Mr. Clarmont Daniell has treated it with eminent ability, and in its main 
features with very marked success. He has brought to bear upon it great power 
of thought, and from his connection with India, a large amount also of local and 
valuable knowledge. To handle it successfully, political economy of the widest 
range and the soundest character was required, and Mr, Clarmont Daniell has 
amply fulfilled this necessary condition for giving counsel which can be trusted. 
Those who areanxious to obtain aright understanding of the nature of the problem 
and an assurance that may be relied on for accuracy and sound judgment in its 
solution, will not easily find an instructor of equal value with our author.”— 
Prof<ssor BonaMy PRICE in the Contemporary Review. 

Crown 8vo, cloth 2s 6d. 


MIRACLES : an Argument and a Challenge. By the Rev. 
SamveEt Cox, D.D., Author of “Salvator Mundi,” &c. 
4th Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
SONGS UNSUNG. By Lewis Morris, Author of ‘‘ The 
Epic of Hades,’’ &c. 

“ Mr. Morris has the invaluable gift of recognising and being in full sympathy 
with the current ideas and feelings of the time. The broad humanitarianism, the 
genuine sympathy with the sufferings of the poor and unfortunate, characteristic 
of our age, is one of the most attractive features of his poetry ; and to the revival 
of the feeling for classical beauty, which may be looked upon as a collateral 
branch of the ‘ esthetic’ movement, he owes more than one charming inspira- 
tion...... To sum up, Mr. Morris’s volume is likely toadd to his reputation. It is 
healthy in tone, and shows no decline of the varied qualities to which the author 
owes his widespread anne” ’—Times. 

CUR 4to, cloth, 7s. . : 5 
The SCHEME of EPICURUS. A Rendering into English 
Verse of the Unfinished Poem of Lucretius entitled ‘‘De Rerum Natura,’’ 
By T. C, Barina, M.A., M.P 
The CELEBRATED VOYAGE of VASCO da GAMA to INDIA. | 
The LUSIADS of CAMOENS. Portuguese Text with 


English Translation. By J. J. AUBERTIN. Second Edition, 2 vols. crown 
8vo, cloth, 12s, 

** Tt behoves us to give this translation unmeasured and unstinted praise. It is 
nearly always elegant and pleasing, and it is close and faithful to a degree which 
is almost unparalleled. We thank Mr. Aubertin heartily for the honest piece of 
literary work which he has produced, and congratul: ute him upon the complete 
success which “— crowned his efforts as a translator.’’—Spectator, 

ew and AND. Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The SONG of ROLAN Translated into English Verse. 
By Joun O’Haaan. 
“ Mr. O'Hagan has supplied something which was wanting to English literature 
in enriching it with this epic of the middls ages.”’—E: dinburgh Review. 
“Mr. O'Hagan on the whole gives the spirit of the original so happily that we 
can now study ‘ The Song of Roland’ in our own language ’’—Nineteenth Century. 
We have no hesitation in saying that this version offers to the Englishreader 
an adequate rendering of the ‘ Chanson.’ a 
Crown 8vo, cloth 


A STUDY of the PROLOGUE and EPILOGUE i in ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, From Shakespeare to Dryden. By G. 

“ Without any pedantry of method, the author contrives to ran cribe the history 
of prologue and epilogue, their gradual detachment from the body of the play, 
their form, length, and price, the persons who delivered them, the subjects they 
treated, down to the curtain which rose before their delivery noeeee The study of 
Dr yden’ s prologues and — is especially full.’’—Academy. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


STUDIES in LOW GERMAN and HIGH GERMAN 
LITERATURE. By M. W. MacCatium 
“ Miscellaneous as these essays are, ranging from the Teutonized Solomon to 
Klopstock, the modern reformer of German art, they are a valuable addition to 
the study of English literature. Each subject is treated in rather a novel way, 
suggesting new lines of thought on otherwise not unfamiliar subjects......The 
specimens of Anglo-Saxon poetry are well chosen and excellently translated, as 
also are the examples of Klopstock’s poetry.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
SYMBOLICAL METHODS of STUDY. By Mary Boole, 
Anthor of ‘* Home Side of a Sc’entific Mind,” &c. 
“A collection of pensées, often fanciful, but still more often full of sympathetic 
insight.”—Atheneum. 


London: 1 Paternoster Square. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS’ PUBLICATIONS, 


DISSOLVING VIEWS: a Novel. By Mrs, 
ANDREW LanG,. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 14s. 


** Mrs. Lang is a charming chronicler of the lighter aspects of the da: 
aang she holds up to her fellow-creatures reflects no gloomy shadows.’ ; “pa 


“ We have not in the least exaggerated the pleasure and pastime 
book is pretty certain to giveto people of good breeding, reasonably wide interests 
— taste, and a slight inclination to the humorous view of life.’ ’—Saturday 
eview. 


PETLAND REVISITED. By the Rev. J. 


4 beac M.A., F.L.§ “’ mig ely * es without Hands,” &. With 33 
ustrations engraved on Woo by Pearson, from Drawi i 
Margery May. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. nee ty Mie 


RANCH NOTES in KANSAS, COLORADO, 


the INDIAN TERRITORY, and NORTHERN *DRXAS. By Req 
ALDRIDGE, With 4 Full-page Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 53. . ran 


‘FROM GRAVE to GAY”: a Volume of 


Selections from the complete Poems of H. CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL, Author 
of *‘ Puck on Pegasus,” &c. Printed on hand-made /~ with a Portrait 
etched by C. W. Sherborne. Feap. 8vo (top edges gilt), 6s 


OUR SEAMARKS: a Plain Account of the 


Lighthouses, Lightships, Bexcons, Buoys, and Fog-Signals maintained on our 
Coasts. By E. Price Epwarps. With a Map showing the Ranges of the 
principal Lighthouses on the Coasts of the British Isles, and 44 Illustrations 
Engraved on Wood by G. H. Ford. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


NINETEEN CENTURIES of DRINK in 


ENGLAND: a History. By Ricuarp Vatpy Frencu, D.C.L., F.S.A., 
Rector of Llanmartin and Rural Dean; Author of “ The Hi tory of Toasting,” 


&e, Crown 8vo, 10s 61. 
The HEALTH of the SENSES: Sight, 


Hearing, Voice, Smell and Taste, Skin; with some General Hints on Health, 
Diet, Education, Health _ orts of Europe, &. By H. Macnauauton JonEs, 

F.R.C.8.1., and Ed. With 60 Woodet Illustrations, Crown 8yo, 
price 33 6d, 


TEXT-BOOK of INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


By Dr. Hermann Kouse, Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Leipzig. Translated and Edited from the Second German Edition by T. 8. 
Humpiner, Ph.D., B.Sc. (Lond.) With a "a Table of Spectra pa 
numerous Wood Enugrayings. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d 


The late Dr. CHARLES MURCHISON’S 


TREATISE on the CONTINUED FEVERS of GREAT BRITAIN. Third 
Edition. Re-edited by W. Cartry, M.D., F.R.C.P. With 6 Coloured Plates 
and Lithographs, 19 Diagrams, and 20 Woodcut Illustrations, 8vo, 25s. 


OPEN COMPETITION HANDBOOKS. 


The LATIN HANDBOOK: Passages set at 


Examinations for India and Home and Civil Services, Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
&e. Including a Praxis of Examination Papers, specis ally arranged for Army 
Candidates. By W. K. Datarietsu. Edited by W. J. CHeTwopE CRAWLEY, 
LL.D., F.R.G.S., F.G.8., &. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


HANDBOOK of COMPETITIVE EXAMINA- 


TIONS for Admission to Every here of Her Majesty’s Service. By 
W. J. Cuetwope Crawtey, LL.D., F.R.G.S., &e. Fifth Edition (1884), 
corrected for me) oe: Year. Crown om, 23 6d. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 








The GREAT REPUBLIC. 


HENRY GrirFin, K.C.S.I. Crown 8vo, 4s 64. 


By Sir Lepet 


[This day, 


RUSSIAN TRAVELLERS in MONGOLIA 


and CHINA. By P. Prassetsxy. Translated by J. Gorpon-CumminG, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, with 75 Illustrations, 24s. (This day. 


SHORT STUDIES in ECCLESIASTICAL 


on and BIOGRAPHY. By the Rev. H. N. Oxennam. Demy 8vo, 
price 12s. 

“They all bear the stamp of calture, of extensive reading within a certain 
area, of attention to the philosophical as well as the external aspects of the 
events discussed, and of impartiality.”"—Academy. 


NEW NOVEL by OSWALD CRAWFURD, 
Author of “ English Comic Dramatists,”’ “ Portugal: Old and New,” &e, 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. 
By OSWALD CRAWFURD. 


2 vols. 


The UNCLASSED: a Novel. By Guorae 


Gissina, Author of “ Workers in the Dawn.” 3 vols. crown Syvo, 


CHAPMAN and BALL, ijaatae®, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. MACLEHOSE AND SONS’ 
NEW WORKS. 


SCOTTISH HISTORY and 


LITERATURE, to the PERIOD of the RE- 
FORMATION. By JOHN M. ROSS, LL.D., 
Edinburgh. Edi‘ed, with Memoir, by James 
Brown, D.D., Author of “ The Life of a Scottish 
Probationer.”” Demy 8vo, 14s. 

“Dr. Ro:s was deeply versed in old Scotch litera- 
ture; his patriotic enthusiasm is intense, bat duly 
controlled in expression by a sufficient sense of 
humour. His book is not a dry compendiam of faets, 
bat a vivid aceount of the national life of Scotland, 
viewed now from the political, and now from the 
literary point of view.”—Times, Juve 3rd. 

**Dr. Ross’s volume must be pronounced to bea 
work of quite exceptional literary and historical 
yalue.”’—Scotsman, May 30th, 

«“ There is no trace in this volume of mental weari- 
ness or perfunctory cram. It is nothing short of 
masterly. The style is full, nervous, perspicuous, 
vitalised by an enthusiasm always kept on the safe 
side by humour and good-sense. In the warmth of 
his patriotic and moral enthusiasm, in his thorough 
mastery of details, as wellas in the glowing energy 
of his style, he reminds us of Mr. Green.’’—Academy, 
May 31st. 


New Poem by the Author of ‘ Olrig Grange,” 
** Hilda,” &e. 


KILDROSTAN: a _ Dramatic 
Poem. By WALTER C. SMITH, MA. Extra 
feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“«*Kildrostan’ has all the inte-est and excitement 
of anovel, combined with the charm of dignified verse. 
ie Dr. Smith’s power of } a-sionate utterance reaches 
its highest point in the sceve, in the third act, in 
which Tremain’s intense declarations of love are re- 
ceived by Doris with scoffs and jeers. It is like the 

lay of lightning on an iceberg, brilliant but harm- 
less.’’—Scotsman, June 5th. 

“On Doris Cattanach Mr. Smith has expended his 
full strergth, and not even the worldly-wise mother 
in ‘Olrig Grange,’ nor Hilda Dalguise, nor even Wini- 
fred Urquhart, is so powerfully drawn. On Tremain, 
the ssthetie poet, equal care has been bestowed, 
The wsthetic school has never been so fully explained 
or exposed,’’—Echo, June 2nd, 


SERMONS PREACHED at 
IBROX, GLASGOW. By JOSEPH LECKIE, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“This a very remarkable volume......They are 
thoughtful and profound, yet are couched in simple, 
direct language, which all may understand, There is 
no straining at effect, yet they are most effective. It 
is the perfection of spoken speech that we have in 
these sermons.” —Edinburgh Daily Review, 

“To those who want a volume ef sound yet 
vigorous sermo s, which will set their own minds 
thinking, we unhesitatiugly say, get this without 
delay.” —Leeds Mercury. 

“Before we had read through a page it was evident 
that we were in the grasp of @ m‘nd of sinzular power 
and originality.’’—Christian World. 


9 ra] 

St. PAUL'S USE of the TERMS, 

FLESH and SPIRIT. Bein: the Baird Lecture 

for 1883. By WILLIAM P. DICKSON, D.D., 

Pro‘essor of Divinity in the Uuxive sity of 
Glasgow. Crown 8yo, 8s 6d. 

“Dr. Dickson is the first to give to the subject the 
earnest and e'aborate treatment which it deserves.’’ 
—Aberdeen Free Press, 

“Dr. Dickson wiil not lack readers for any want of 
exhaustiveness, erudition, srgnmentative :kill, or 
clearness of statement.’’—Scturday Review, 


PROGRESSIVE RELIGION. 
Sermons by the late WILLIAM BATHGATE, 
D.D., Kilmarneck. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“It is rarely that the leauty and virtue of 
righteousness are set forth with so much power, and 
fire, and fervour as we find in these pages.’’—Leeds 


Mercury. 
TABLES of EUROPEAN 


HISTORY, LITERATURE, and ART, from A.D. 
200 to 1882; and of American History, Literature, 
and Art. By Joun Nicuot, M.A. Oxon., LL.D.+ 
Professor of English Literature in the Univers ty 
of Glasgow. Third Edition, greatly enlarged. 
Royal 8vo, printed in five colours, 7s 6d. 

“The tables are c'ear, and form an admirab'e 
ecmpanion to the student of history, or indeed, to any 
one who desires to revive his recollection of facts.”’— 
Times. 

“The great leading facts of European history for 
nearly seventeen hundred years are here compressed, 
with wonderful clearness, into a single slim volume. 
The book is a triumph of systematisition."—Scotsman. 

“Simply invaluable,”’"—Leeds Mercury. 

_‘‘ Admirably clear, well arranged, and comprehen- 
sive,”’—Graphic. 


Giasaow: 
JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, 
Publishers to the University. 
Lonpon : 


MACMILLAN and CO. 








THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


NOTICE.—The New Volume in the above Series, 
entitled “SELECTED PROSE WRITINGS 
of JOHN MILTON,” with an Introductory 
Essay by ERNEST MYERS, is ready this day, 
limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s; vellum, 
7s 6d. 








London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





€& NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of “ The 
GIANT'S ROBE, by F. Anstey, Author of 
“Vice Versa,” will be ready on JUNE 23rd. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, with a Portrait, Svo, 14s. 


GREVILLE. Second Series. Edited by the Viscountess ENFIELD. 

“This isa very amusing volume of political and social gossip, such as a man moving in the best society 
and connected with oficial and diplomatic circles might, if he took the trouble to do so, be expected to collect, 
ee It is edited by his niece, Lady Enfield, and is fairly entitled to rank among the bouks of the season... 
We recommend it to the public,’’—Standard, June 13th. a 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 








NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


From One Hundred and Fifty to Two Thousand Five Hundred Cepies of the 
Best Recent Works of General Interest are in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY. 

Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided 
of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 

SUBSCRIPTION— 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, AND UPWARDS, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Revised Lists of Works recently added to the Collection, and Catalogues of 
Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, are now ready, and 
will be forwarded postage free on application. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
281 REGENT STREET ; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. (Established 1816), 


SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS. 

THE LARGEST § BEST COLLECTION OF BOOKS 
IN EVERY CLASS OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE FINE ARTS. 
PUBLIC AND FREE LIBRARIES SUPPLIED. 

*,* LISTS AND ESTIMATES PREPARED, 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN ORDERS EXECUTED 
WITH INTELLIGENCE, CARE, AND PROMPTITUDE. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED (FULLEST VALUE GIVEN). 


CATALOGUES OF NEW PURCHASES PUBLISHED MONTHLY: 
A SPECIMEN NUMBER SENT ON APPLICATION. 





H SOTHERAN & CO., 136 STRAND, (waterioo Bridge, London. 
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— -BENTLEYS’ FAVOURITE NOVELS, ) 


Each Work can be had separately, price 6s, of all Booksellers 





in Town or Country. 


. 





By Mrs. Henry Wood. 


East Lynne. (130th Thousand.) 
Anne Hereford. 

Bessy Rane. 

The Channings. (47th Thousand.) 
Court Netherleigh. 

Dene Hollow. 

Edina. 

Elster’s Folly. 

George Canterbury’s Will. 
Johnny Ludlow. (1st Series.) 
Johnny Ludlow. (2nd Series.) 
Lady Adelaide. 

Life’s Secret, A. 

Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. 
Master of Greylands. 

Mildred Arkell. 

Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. 
Orville College. 

Oswald Cray. 

Parkwater. 

Pomeroy Abbey. 

Red Court Farm. 

Roland Yorke. 

Shadow of Ashlydyat. 

St. Martin’s Eve. 

Trevlyn Hold. 

Verner’s Pride. 

Within the Maze. 





By Rhoda Broughton. 


Cometh up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart ! 
Joan. | Nancy. 

Not Wisely but too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Second Thoughts. 


Belinda. (Immediately. 





By Mrs. Alexander. 


The Admiral’s Ward. 
Look before you Leap. 
Her Dearest Foe. 

The Wooing o’t. 
Which shall it be ? 
The Freres. 


The Executor. (Shortly. 





By Mrs. Annie Edwardes. 
Leah : a Woman of Fashion. 
Ought We to Visit Her? 

Steven Lawrence: Yeoman. 
A Ball-Room Repentance. 





By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 





By Mrs. Parr. 


Adam and Eve. 
Dorothy Fox. 





By Hawley Smart. 
Breezie Langton. 





By Marcus Clarke. 
For the Term of his Natural Life. 





By Florence Montgomery. 


Misunderstood. 
Thrown Together. 
Seaforth. 





By Jessie Fothergill. 
The First Violin. 
Probation. | Healey. 
The Wellfields. 

Kith and Kin, 





By Rosa N. Carey. 


Wooed and Married. 

Nellie’s Memories. 

Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 

Robert Ord’s Atonement. [Shortly. 





By Hon. Lewis Wingfield. 
Lady Grizel. 





By Sheridan Le Fanu. 
Ina Glass Darkly. [Just ready. 





By Jane Austen, 


(The only Complete Edition, besides 

the Steventon Edition, at 63s.] 
Emma. 
Lady Susan, and The Watsons. 
Mansfield Park. 
Northanger Abbey and Persuasion, 
Pride and Prejudice. 
Sense and Sensibility. 





By Mrs. Notley. 


Olive Varcoe. 





By Baroness Tautpheoeus. 
The Initials. | Quits! 





By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 


Policy and Passion. 





By Hector Malot. 
No Relations. 





By Mrs. Augustus Craven. 
A Sister’s Story. 





By Helen Mathers. 


Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 


Sam’s Sweetheart. [Now ready. 





By Anthony Trollope. 


The Three Clerks. 





By Lady G. Fullerton. 


Too Strange not to be True. 











By W. Clark Russell. 


An Ocean Free Lance. 





By E. Werner, 


No Surrender. 
Success: and How he Won it. 
Under a Charm. 
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